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The President and his 


Cabinet 





HE President has invited the members 
of Mr. McKInuey’s cabinet to remain at 
their posts until the end of the term, and 
the invitation has been accepted. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that ev- 

ery member of the present cabinet will be in his 
present place when the term expires on the 4th of 
March, 1905. It means, at the most, that the new 
President assumes that these advisers and Secre- 
taries are the best men to aid him in carrying out 
the McKinury policy, which he has formally made 
his own. The President probably not only assumes 
this to be the fact, but hopes that it will remain so, 
for it is clear that his purpose is not only to carry 
out the designs and policies of his predecessor, 
but to work with the instruments which his pre- 
decessor had chosen. Still, while every hope may 
be realized, there is an element of uncertainty 
involved in it, or it would be more than hope. As 
time goes on, Mr. RoosevELT may discover, as Mr. 
McKintey himself might have discovered, that 
new conditions demand new men; that shifting 
questions may make for divergence of opinions 
between himself and one or more members of the 
cabinet, or that his temperament will not permit 
him to work with the instruments which fitted 
Mr. McKrintry, and that if he is to carry out the 
policy of the latter he must do it in his own way, 
and with the assistance of advisers whose mental 
and moral make-up is more in harmony with his 
own. We are not predicting that Mr. Roosrvett 
will make this discovery, or will find the need of 
any change, but it is just as well that the country 
should understand that Mr. Roosrvett’s attitude 
to this cabinet is precisely what Mr. McKIn.ey’s 
would have been; neither could be bound to re- 
tain all, or any one, of the cabinet a moment 
longer than it or he ceased to work the President’s 
policy in the manner in which he wished it done. 


HAT is the cabinet—the ideal cabinet— 

and what ought to be its relations with the 

President? In the first place, let us dis- 
miss at once the too common theory that the head 
of a department like that of State or of War or 
of the Treasury is, above all else, the active ad- 
ministrator of the daily business of the depart- 
ment. That is not only the lowest of his func- 
tions, but it is a function which ought to be 
negligible. The first and most important func- 
tion of a cabinet officer is to act as adviser to the 
President, and, secondly, he should be the loyal 
and devoted assistant in carrying out the policy 
upon which the President determines. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the members of the cabinet 
should not only be of the President’s party, but 
of the President’s wing of the party; and not only 
of the President’s wing, but there should be the 
element of personal friendship and _ loyalty. 
WASHINGTON composed a cabinet of men of dif- 
ferent political views, like Jerrerson and Hamu- 
TON, of men whose personal ambitions brought 
them into conflict, while personal loyalty to him- 
self was no more considered by him than it had 
been by the country in choosing Joun Apams for 
the Vice- Presidency. But no man of smaller 
stature or of less consideration in the country than 
Wastneton could have worked. his cabinet, even 
in the simple times when he was President. Wasi- 
INGTON himself could not work such a eabinet in 
our own more complicated day. Among the men 
whom Lixcotn appointed to his first cabinet was 
the chief of his disappointed competitors in the 
convention which nominated him to the Presi- 
dency. The result was a condition of affairs which 
lent to his famous saying that he had very little 
“influence with this administration” more of 





pathetic truth than of humor. LINcoLN’s experi- 
ment was not so costly as it might have been, be- 
cause he was the country’s leader in a war which 
threatened its existence, so that loyalty to the 
country was involved in loyalty to him. Intrigues 
against him were therefore seriously handicapped. 
sesides, the ordinary business of the government 
is now so much more extensive, so far beyond the 
grasp of a single mind, that simply for the abso- 
lute unity of administration it is necessary that 
the confidence of the President in each one of his 
cabinet ministers should be absolute, and this ab- 
soluteness of confidence should be warranted by 
the beliefs and the character of the ministers. 


HE duty of advising the President is one 
which is recognized in the law. There are 
eight divisions of the executive office, and 
at the head of each is a personal representative 
of the President, whose duty it is to keep him ad- 
vised of the needs and work of his department, 
and to advise with him concerning its opportuni- 
ties and the policy which will make for the best 
interests of the country, so far as they are af- 
fected by the department in question. But the 
cabinet as a whole has a much larger and more 
vital relation to both the President and the coun- 
try. It co-ordinates the work and jurisdiction of 
all the departments, determines the relative im- 
portance of the needs and future possibilities 
of each, curtails here and expands there, and aids 
the President to reconcile and unite all into a con- 
crete plan, which becomes, in effect, the adminis- 
trative plan of his administration after he has 
changed or modified and adopted the suggestions 
of his advisers. 'These help him to his perspec- 
tive, and therefore each cabinet officer should be 
larger than his immediate departmental task; he 
should, in fact, be able to put himself in the place 
ot the President, and to judge fairly between the 
sometimes jarring interests or needs of the vari- 
ous executive departments, including his own, to the 
end that that work shall be pressed which is most 
necessary, or for which Congress is most likely to 
make adequate appropriations. It is, however, in 
the larger field of policy that the services of the 
advisers are of most moment. The selection of the 
President means, usually, the selection of a pol- 
icy. To the carrying out of this policy the admin- 
istration is committed. But during the term cf 
the administration new policies are bound to come 
forward, or at least new phases of old policies 
present themselves, and in shaping these policies, 
or in determining the best method of meeting new 
problems, the cabinet should attain its chief im- 
portance. For this reason its members should not 
only be men of the first rank as statesmen, but 
should be also men who agree generally with the 
President, whose principles are akin to his, who 
think as he thinks, who agree with his purposes, 
whose ideals are his own. 


N a recent article on the office of President 
we have said that the chief power of the Presi- 
dent comes from his influence on the country. 

Tle establishes the policy of his party, and sets 
the current of the country’s political thought. He 
is the only man who always has the public ear; 
the only man whose every publie utterance is laid 
before the whole country just as it fell from his 
lips. The wise President, then, is he who takes 
the country into his confidence, who sets the cur- 
rent of its thought running in the direction of his 
own desires. This was Mr. McKintey’s habit, and 
accounts much for his strength and his popularity. 
No President has so commanded public opinion. 
His efforts to win support were so great and so 


successful that he was accused of “keeping his 
ear to the ground ” in order that he might antici- 
pate the wishes of the public. lis eritics were 
guilty of two errors—first, in supposing that the 
publie ever forms a policy; and secondly, they 
mistook his leadership for following. There could 
be no better tribute paid to his leadership. It is 
also true that no President has ever so effectively 
employed his cabinet in securing public favor for 
his policies as Mr. McKinuiey did. It has not, 
until recently, been the custom of our Presidents 
to make progresses through the country. Mr. 
Harrison inaugurated the custom, which Mr. 
CLEVELAND did not follow, but which Mr. McKin- 
Ley did. Mr. Harrison, however, was not only 
the central figure of a tour, but practically the 
solitary representative of his administration. Mr. 
McKixtry, on the contrary, made much of his 
cabinet on these occasions. With him there ap- 
peared before the country a harmonious politi- 
eal family. The mere fact of this harmony added 
cnormously to the popularity of his administra- 
tion. It was clear to the country that one thought 
and one purpose pervaded the administration, and 
in turn the President’s policy was re-enforced 
by all the talents which he had gathered together 
in the national council. In thus availing himself 
of the members of the cabinet, he gave to it an 
added importance. Members became not only the 
advisers and the initiators of policies, but their 
propagators and defenders. The President ob- 
tained not only the aid of their wisdom in the 
council-chamber, but the assistance of their argu- 
ments and eloquence on the platform; and so evi- 
dent was the perfect agreement between the Pres- 
ident and his eabinet, that in every instance a 
cabinet minister’s audience felt that it was listen- 
ing to the views of the President. 


ILE modern cabinet, then, resembles, in some 
important respects, the English cabinet. The 
President, like the Premier, is the chief of 

the council. The members advise him as to de- 
tails of their work, but their more important fune- 
tion is to give him the benefit of their experience 
and wisdom on the larger and more general ques- 
tions of state, his answers to which constitute the 
policy of the administration. When that policy is 
determined by the President, it becomes the duty of 
each member of the cabinet, if the policy affects the 
workings of his department, to carry it out as near- 
ly as possible as the President himself would carry 
it out. If it be a general policy, one affecting the 
general welfare of the country, it becomes his duty 
to defend it and win for it the support of the 
country. If he cannot conscientiously agree with 
the President, both as to his policy and as to the 
best method for advancing it, it is as much his 
duty to resign as it is the duty of the English 
Premier to lay down his oftice when he has lost 
control of the IHlouse of Commons. On the other 
hand, when the perfect agreement between the 
President and his cabinet is broken, or when it is 
evident that strength could be added to the admin- 
istration by a new appointment, it becomes the 
duty of the President to secure the needed har- 
mony and to make the new appointment. It may 
be that President Roosevexr will find his predeces- 
sor’s instruments fitted to his hand; it may be that 
he will be able to carry out Mr. McKintey’s policy 
better with other instruments of a character with 
which he is more familiar. What the country 
wants of him and expects from him is a successful 
administration along the lines on which he has 
started, and it will support him in anything which 
it may be necessary for him to do to accomplish 


that end. 
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The ‘*Shamrock” crossing the Starting Line—‘‘ Columbia”’ Turning Five Hundred Yards from the Finish 
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The ‘“*Columbia” taking the Lead on the Stretch Home 





THE CONTEST FOR THE “AMERICA’S” CUP 


Scenes on Thursday, October 3 
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One Minute after crossing the Starting Line 
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**Columbia”’ * Shamrock” 
At the Finish—The ‘‘ Gallery” in the Background 


The angle at which this photograph was taken gives the impression that the “Columbia” crossed the line first, which was not the case 


THE CONTEST. FOR THE “AMERICA’S” CUP 


Scenes on Friday, October 4.—Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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KTER a day on one of the many steamers of 
the excursion fleet at the Cup races, I am 
inclined to the belief that “fun” is al- 
most as hard to define as “humor.” The 
good ship La Belle Marquise—I call her 
so because it is not her name—was the 

vehicle by which, on the day of the second interna- 
tional drift, I endeavored to see how the American 
citizen who is not a full-fledged yachtsman takes 
his nautical pleasure, and the confession must be made 
that I found it a far more serious business than I had 
anticipated. 

To begin with, the managers of the steamer had evi- 
dently proceeded under the misapprehension that the 
day was to be one of awesome gales and heavy seas. 
To the uninitiated this may seem to be an insignificant 
item, yet a simple statement of its results will prove 
it to be wholly otherwise. In an awesome gale and 
a heavy sea the good sailors on board La Belle Mar- 
quise would have been tremendously comfortable. The 
day being fine, however, and the sea as smooth as a 
lake, the passengers who would have been seasick in 
stressful weather were wofully in the way of the 
thousand others who always have their sea-legs and 
tractable stomachs with them. If the anticipations 
of the management for the strenuous sea life had been 
realized, there 
would have been 
no overcrowding 
of the available 
deck space, _ be- 
cause the guests 
aboard the craft 
would have divided 
themselves about 
equally between 
the decks and their 
state-rooms. As 
matters turned 
out, there was not 
enough sea on to 
rock a__ baby’s 
cradle, and two 
thousand people 
were made uncom- 
fortable where un- 
der looked - for 
weather conditions 
only half that 
number would have 
suffered. I make 
no criticism of the 
management of 
the steamer for 
the disparity be- 
tween the number 
of passengers and 
the sum total of 
available comfort, 
for it is a duty 
they owe to their 
stockholders to 
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ple aboard where 
there was room for 
one they were 
having only a due 
regard for the in- 
terests of their 
owners, but it is a pity that their weather forecasts 
were not justified by the conditions. If only forty 
per cent. of those on board had been compelled to re- 
tire to their cabins at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, the experience would have been delightful so far 
as accommodations are concerned, for La Belle Mar- 
quise is as luxurious a craft as ever sailed. 

The vessel made an interesting picture at the start. 
She suggested the idea rather of a trader than of a 
pleasure-craft. She presented the appearance of a 
prosperous freighter bound for a distant port where 
camp-stools are unknown, but subconsciously in de- 
mand. If our Pilgrim Fathers had brought these use- 
ful articles of furniture with them instead of ma- 
hogany bedsteads, horse-hair sofas, and antique 
bureaus, I faney the Mayflower would have presented 
a very similar aspect. Such a cargo of camp-stools 
is seldom seen, and with the possible exceptions of 
the vessel’s wake and the smoke-stack they were every- 
where. My companion insisted that there were chairs 
on the blades of the propeller, but I failed to note 
the fact with my own eyes. The life-boats, however, 
were filled with them. There was at least one in the 
crow’s-nest of the mainmast, and I am told that prior 
to the start there was also one on the fog-horn, but 
that it was voluntarily removed by its fortunate occu- 
pant simultaneously with the first blast. All this is 
immaterial, save in so far as it gives the reader some 
idea of the external aspect of La Belle Marquise at the 
outset. After the start every one of these camp-stools 
was decorated with a human being; having stated 
which, it is fair to assume that the picture is com- 
plete. Those who have been to the Pan-American Ex- 
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position will remember how that marvellously artistic 
grouping of beautiful buildings was made at night to 
appear to have been constructed of electric lights. If 
these same people will try to conjure up in their 
mind’s eye a graceful steamship whose salient lines 
are constructed of a living and breathing humanity 
clad for the most part in a sombre-color scheme—navy- 
blue predominating, relieved here and there by a 
Florodora hat in georgeous autumnal hues — they will 
get some idea of how La 
Belle Marquise appeared 
as she braved the perils 
of the Atlantic Ocean on 
a mild September morn- 
ing with the sea in a 
calmly contemplative 
mood. As an ant-hill is 
black with ants, so was 
La Belle Marquise navy- 
blue with men, women, 
and things. 

To speak the truth, 
there was not much -mer- 
riment visible on board 
at the start. This was 
not because there was not 
room enough on the ship 
for a smile of the aver- 
age breadth, but was, I 
presume, due rather to 
the fact that the ma- 
jority of the passengers, 
in order to get to the pier 
on time, had been re- 
quired to rise an hour ES 
earlier than is_ their , Bete 
wont, and that the break- 
fast most of them had 
eaten was a hurried one. 
I should say that the 
bulk of the excursionists were only half awake and 
not more than three-quarters fed when La Belle Mar- 
quise pulled out into the Hudson River. There was 
a hungry and dreamy pall over the ship. If we had 
all been starting off on a six months’ voyage into 
unknown seas, leaving our most cherished friends be- 
hind us, the gencral atmosphere of the venture would 
hardly have been different. Had the pier we left 
behind us been crowded with weeping relatives the 
illusion of gloom would have been complete. Once in 
a while, to be sure, some rash person would venture 
the assertion that he or she was having a splendid 
time, but furtively, and the reproachful look in the 
eyes of those who overheard soon put a stop to any 
such untimely ebullitions. The situation appeared to 
be such that any one who desired a good time must 
gain it at his peril. Occasionally some one would 
laugh, but at what no one knew; and the rest, while 
not actively resenting the unseemly intrusion upon 
a solemn occasion, manifested their stern disapproval 
thereof by a frigid reserve of manner. 

It was my expectation that this would change the 
moment the yachts came into view, but I was disap- 
pointed. The combination of the signal-gun for the 
start, the steamer’s band playing “ Reuben and the 
Maid,” and the too frequent remarks of the steam- 
whistle, all in unison, one would think, might have 
aroused a listless interest in the proceedings, but if 
this existed it was not visible. One or two photographers 
waked up as the gun went off, and 
took a snap-shot of the start, but 
beyond this there was no more gin- 
ger among the passengers than there 
was in the racers themselves. Pos- 
sibly the drifting conditions had af- 
fected the souls of the humankind 
as materially as it had the sails 
of the challenger and defender. How- 
ever this may be, there was a re- 
markable absence of life in our en- 
vironment, and a silence which, had 
it not been for the occasional intru- 
sion of the steam-whistle, the 
primeval forest might have envied. 
If a wicked fairy had waved her 
wand over La Belle Marquise and 
consigned us all to a hundred years’ 
sleep, we should hardly have appear- 
ed otherwise than we did. I suspect 
that the situation was noticed by 
others of the fleet, too, for in the 
midst of our dreams a small intru- 
sive tug, laden with a mixed gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen who had 
evidently lunched, mocked at us 
through the inevitable megaphone. 
We were facetiously advised to do 
various things whieh might have lent 
animation to our craft, but, so far as 
IT was able to observe, no one accept- 
ed the advice. We were not to be 
jollied out of our dignified somnolence 
by a dozen roisterous persons who re- 
garded the function as a féte rather 
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than as a ceremonious solemnity. It is a strange thing 
to say of an American crowd, but out of two thousand 
persons on board of La Belle Marquise there was not 
one with wit enough to return, or life enough to at- 
tempt to return, in kind, the airy persiflage of the 
mocking tuggists. The contrast between that craft 
and the La Belle Marquise may best be set forth as 
being about the same as the difference between cham- 
pagne and cold consommé. 

Turning my attention to the vachts, the 
disquieting discovery was made that the 
Shamrock, which appeared to be about a 
mile behind the Columbia,was in the lead by 
about three minutes. Exactly how the ex- 
pert yachtsmen aboard figured this out was 
not clear, but as the impression began to 
creep through the multitude that Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s craft was a better drifter 
than our own a change came over the de- 
meanor of the crowd. The same chill was 
there, but it was a nervous one, and many 
were the gloomy forebodings of the un- 
initiated. 

“We're going to lose the Cup this time,” 
sighed a young woman in a green waist 
and a blue yachting-cap. 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said her compan- 
ion. “ We've had it too long already; be- 
sides, Lipton’s a dead-game sport. You 
know, if he wins it, the King will make 
him a duke or an archbishop.” 

“T wonder what his title will be?” said 
another gloomy person, who already saw the 
Cup stowed away in the hull of the Hrin. 

“Lord Lifton of Sandy Hook, I guess,” 
was the answer, and then everybody wept 
and fell asleep again. 

Barring a sort of football scrimmage to 
get into the dining-room at _ luncheon- 
time, there was no let-up to the prevail- 
ing sense of weariness until La Belle Marquise came 
once more to the pier at the foot of Canal 
Street, when we all waked up sufficiently to walk 
ashore and to fall into the most convenient hansom- 
cab which should transport us to home and to bed. 
We had had nine and a half hours on the salt waves, 
had gained a healthful amount of tan, had enjoyed a 
long and restful sleep, but the general impression 
that was to be gained from the experience was quite 
in line with Pat’s remark at the end of a day’s picnic 
with his family, that “dthis wud be a deloightful 
wurruld if it wasn’t for our pleasures.” 

Personally, I am convinced that there are only two 
ways to enjoy a drifting match. The first is to go on 
one’s own yacht, or on a small tug, with good company. 
a varied luncheon, and a megaphone. The second is to 
stay at home all day, and read about it in the morning 
papers before rising the next morning. And of these 
two, after my observations of Tuesday, | think I should 
prefer the latter. 
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Alger’s 


“Spanish-American War” 





ORKS in the nature of history treat- 
ing of the Spanish-American war have 
until now been, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, pieces in a patch-work. The 
student of that most important epi- 
sode in our later national story has 
had many view-points, many biases, which it was his 
labor to compare, contrast, compose, and from the 
sum total of which it was his even harder task to 
deduce an understanding of the struggle. The race 
to the printer, after the signing of the peace protocol, 
was precipitate. Its participants were a small army 
in themselves. The “ main chance” was paramount. 
The efflux of books dealing with parts and phases 
of the conflict with Spain has ceased. The writers of 
ephemeral war narrative and controversy have found 
other fields of effort. General Alger’s book has been 
—perhaps purposely, but beyond doubt wisely—with- 
held frem publication until now. It is far enough re- 
moved from the events of which it treats to possess 
the deliberative quality essential to history, and for 
its strong foundation of authority is the personal part 
which its author bore—not in the conduct of a corps 
or a division, not in a single engagement by land or 
sea, but in the war as a whole. Whatever harsh crit- 
icism—to use no more violent term—parti- 
san convenience or necessity has seen fit to 
launch at General Alger in his relation to 


April 23 in the way of getting ready for the impending 
conflict.” 

The story of the preparations for war is in some 
sense a continuation of the story of unpreparedness, for 
at every step of lhe way the Department was con- 
fronted by lack of equipment and facilities, but it is 
recorded that “in a little over thirty days practically 
all of the 125,000 volunteers of the first call had 
been mustered in, and, together with the available regu- 
lar troops, were mobilized at Tampa, Mobile, Washing- 
ton, and Chickamauga Park. On May 25, less than 
five weeks after the first call for troops, an expedition 
sailed from San Francisco for the Philippines. In less 
than seven weeks an army, 17,000 strong, set out for 
Santiago—our first invasion, with troops, of a for- 
eign country in half a century.” 

W: 4 the difficulties attending such an accomplish- 
ment fresh in mind, it is small wonder that General 
Alger wrote: “ The life of a Secretary of War was 
not a happy one in those days of active military opera- 
tions. With over a quarter of a million men in the 
army, it seemed as if there was hardly a family in the 
United States that did not have a friend or relative 
in the service, and that for one reason or another some 
member from each of these found it necessary to write 


The plan required, moreover, the capture as a base of 
supplies, of the city of Puerto Principe. The most reliable 
information in the possession of the War Department con- 
cerning Cunha indicated that the seizure of this place, so 
important to the plan, would not have been an easy 
matter. The collection of Military Notes on Cuba, pub- 
lished by the Military Information Division of the War 
Department, described the defences of Puerto Principe (a 
city of 25,102 inhabitants, according to the census of 
1899) as consisting of fifty-four works, block-houses, and 
wire entanglements. This book, which the War Depart- 
ment placed at the disposal of every officer, also contains 
the information that Puerto Principe was the headquarters 
of the Spanish troops in the province of the same name, 
and that the town is heavily garrisoned, and is regarded 
by the Spaniards as a very important place. Moreover, 
yellow-fever prevails sometimes. 

The General was so taken with the plan, however, that 
he referred to it again in a third letter. 


General Alger publishes this letter, which empha- 
sizes the advantage of employing Spanish prisoners 
in road-building, and adds, * This plan was so evident- 
ly impossible and impracticable as to need little argu- 
ment to prove it.” 

General Alger then proceeds, chiefly by means of the 
correspondence by mail and telegraph, to set forth the 
facts attending the gathering and departure of the 
Shafter expedition. He says, in conclusion: “ Review- 

ing now the events of that summer, I am 
convinced now that, all things considered, 
the embarkation from Tampa was not a 





the conflict, the fact that his position as 
Secretary of War gave him view of the 
whole campaign, the greater plan, of which 
movements of men and fleets were but a 
part, abides, and commands first place in 
the reader’s attention. 

It is this which gives to General Alger’s 
The Spanish-American War, now published, 
comprehensive scope, and the consequent 
quality of true history. And in the. very 
approach to the subject, the brief chapter 
in which he sums up, with remarkable dis- 
play of the faculty of condensation, the con- 
ditions antecedent to the declaration of war, 
there is evidence of his nearness to the la- 
mented President. None who has made 
study of President McKinley’s course with 
reference to this conflict will fail to dis- 
cover in the first note of General Alger’s 
narrative the vitai antipathy which the 
President, himself a soldier, had to a resort 
to arms. 


The President and his cabinet were, one and 
all, sincerely anxious to avert war, and to 
that end they labored in genuine harmony, al- 
though some felt that an issue which should 
be at once honorable and peaceful was im- 
possible. The President's honest and _ persist- 
ent effort to avoid or avert war justly en- 
titles him to the gratitude of the American 
people. 

Our negotiations at Madrid were encouraged, 
but they led to no result. A point was yielded 
here, another there. The diplomatic atmos- 
phere was one of apparent friendship and con- 
ciliation, but the efforts were fruitless of 
practical results. It seems, however, to be 
typical of the Spaniard, as typified by his gov 
ernment, that, whereas he is always fruitful 
of alluring promise, he is invariably barren of 
performance. 

The months dragged slowly on—months 
marked by honest and unselfish effort on the 
part of the administration, alternately dark 
ened and illumined by Madrid's varying moods. 
It was obvious that Spain had grown weary 
of the disheartening and futile struggle in 








mistake. .. . The expedition from Tampa 
was a success, and unmarred by loss of life 
or treasure.” 

The description of the movements of 
Shafter’s forces in prosecution of his pur- 
: pose to reduce Santiago is authoritative, 
and has color and vigor suggestive of an 
eye - witness’s narration. The orders and 
other correspondence incident to the mil- 
itary operations confirm the conviction of 
accuracy which the relation carries with 
it. 

Reviewing the plans considered in Wash- 
ington for movement of the troops to 
avert spread of the epidemic, General Alger 
produces the letter to General Shafter, 
known as the “Round Robin.” It was 
signed, as our readers will remember, by 
the general officers of Shaftey’s army, and 
urged the immediate removal of the army 
of occupation to some point on the northern 
sea-coast of the United States. 

General Alger says, in commenting upon 
it: 

Of the “ Round Robin” itself I have no cri- 
ticism to offer. General Shafter invited his 
ofticers to a conference, and himself telegraphed 
to the War Department their conclusions and 
recommendations, which was entirely proper for 
him to do. But I do criticise the agencies 
through which these alarming utterances were 
given to the world. The publication of the 
* Round Robin” at that time was one of the 
most unfortunate and regrettable incidents of 
the war. This communication did not, as com- 
monly reported, result in a selection of Montauk 
Voint ; neither did it hasten the return of the 
Santiago army, as every possible effort had al- 
ready been made and was then making for the 
speedy repatriation of our troops. On the other 
hand, the information this startling paper made 
known not only brought terror and anguish to 
half the communities and neighborhoods in the 
land, but it returned to Cuba in due time to 
spread demoralization among our troops. It 
did more than this—it threatened, and might 
have accomplished even, an interruption of the 








Cuba, and that she lacked either the power 
or the will to terminate it. It was equally 
obvious that the United States could not post- 
pone indefinitely the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities to civilization and to itself. 

. . « It became apparent to the American 
people that the acts of diplomacy had been 
vainly exerted, and that Spain could no longer 
be tolerated by the United States as a neighbor in the 
West Indies. The time for debate had passed. The time 
for action liad come. 


In this vindication, to the critic of international 
obligations, of the action which this government took, 
there are passages which might well have been penned 
by President McKinley’s own hand. It is eloquent of 
the author’s intimate comprehension of the war as a 
whole, of which we have spoken, and prepares the way 
for ready reception of the concise, businesslike, but 
none the less graphie and thrilling narrative that 
ensues. 

Of “ The Unpreparedness For War” General Alger 
treats knowingly. His exposition of the condition of 
the United States in the matters of men and equip- 
ment is positive. It is a transcript in little of the 
condition which confronted him, in the War Depart- 
ment, on the fateful 25th of April. But to the peren- 
nial readiness of the American citizen to bear his coun- 
try’s burdens he pays splendid tribute: 


Americans have not forgotten-——they are not likely to 
forget—the splendid spectacle of the country’s response to 
the government's ultimatum upon Spain, which inevitably 
resulted in war. It was spontaneous and practically uni- 
versal; it was sincere and enthusiastic. One realized that 
thirty-three years of peace had made no change in the 
American character. More than 100,000 veterans of the 
civil war—-wearers of the blue and wearers of the gray 
pleaded for an opportunity to serve the re-established 
Union. The sons of those who fought under Grant and 
Lee showed that the soldierly and patriotic spirit of their 
sires had lost nothing in intensity by the lapse of years. 
: It was the apotheosis of patriotism. 


In the discussion of the nation’s state of unpre- 
paredness there is one note of complaint, that “if the 
wording of the Congressional resoluticn appropriating 
$50,000,000 for the national defence had been such as 
to permit the War Department to make use of some 
portion of the money for offensive preparations, much 
could have been accomplished’ between March 9 and 





General Russell A. Alger 
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to or personally visit the War Office.” The humorous 
side of the war, and it is a broad one, has nowhere 
had more entertaining exposition than in General Al- 
ger’s description of his existence as Secretary during 
that period of organization, equipment—and appoint- 
ments. Here is his good word for American worth and 
honesty: * Not a volunteer officer commissionéd hy the 
President was court -martialled during the war. Of 
the eighty-seven paymasters commissioned, eighty-six 
were appointed from civil life. Not a dollar was de- 
faulted, and all accounts have been closed.” 

In the chapter on “ Plans of Campaign,” General 
Alger publishes the letters of General Miles, outlining 
his suggestions as to the best method of attack on 
Cuba. The landing at Daiquiri and investment of 
Santiago were afterwards conducted on the lines pro- 
posed by General Miles in this correspondence. The 
second point in General Miles’s plan, the capture of 
Porto Rico, was also adopted. His project involved 
next: “A movement toward the west, by capturing 
the ports along the northern coast of Cuba, at the east- 
ern end, supplying the insurgents with abundance of 
arms and munitions of war, and as speedily as possible 
land our cavalry and sufficient light artillery to en- 
able them to move from the harbor of Puerto de Nue- 
vitas along the line of railroad to Puerto Principe. 
From that base our cavalry and light artillery, in con- 
junction with the forces of Lieutenant-General Garcia 
and General Gomez, should move west to near Santa 
Clara.” 

General Alger says: 


The “ movement toward the west,” referred to in these 
letters, was General Miles’s own conception. The plan em- 
braced an attempted landing at Puerto Nuevitas of a large 
eavalry force, to be moved along the railroad to its. ter- 
minus at Puerto Principe, and thence over the Cuban 
roads to Havana, a distance of 345 miles, although the 
direct course to Havana by sea from Tampa was shorter 
than to Nuevitas, whence over the route proposed the 
troops would have been 400 miles distant. 


peace negotiations then in progress between the 
United States and Spain. These negotiations 
had been inaugurated by Spain on the 26th of 
July, through M. Cambon, the ambassador of 
France, and had reached their most delicate 
stage at the time when the ‘ Round Robin,” 
with all its suggestions of panic and disaster, 
was made public in the four corners of the earth. That 
a satisfactory agreement between the two governments 
was at last reached cannot be credited to those who 
precipitately gave out information which might have pre- 
vented it. Moreover, the publication of this letter was a 
gross breach of army regulations and military discipline. 


The résumé of the Santiago, Porto-Rican, and Phi- 
lippine campaigns, the relations with Aguinaldo, and 
the Tagalog rebellion are all extensively set forth. To 
the “ Embalmed Beef” controversy General Alger de- 
votes a chapter. Of Commissary-General Charles P. 
Eagan’s reply to the charges against him he says: 


The allegation that I had inspired or had any knowledge 
of General Fagan’s intended attack upon the statement of 
General Miles is absolutely untrue. He did not make 
known to me the nature of his proposed answer to the 
charges. Neither did he consult me in the matter. He 
gave me not the slightest hint of the nature of his pro- 
posed statement before the War Investigation Commission. 
I never saw the reply, nor did I know its character until a 
copy of it was handed to me by a member of the press. 
Wad General Eagan submitted his reply to me, he would 
undoubtedly at this writing be in full possession of the 
rank and privileges of the office of Commissary-General of 
the United States Army. As it was, even the self-prej- 
udicial and intemperate presentation made by General 
Eagan convinced the commission that there was no founda- 
tion in fact for the charges and insinuations deducible 
from the terms “pretence of experiment’ and ‘ em- 
balmed beef.” 


After considering in detail the testimony taken, the 
chapter concludes in this wise: 


General Miles won deserved fame as a fighting soldier 
during his active career, and it has often been remarked 
of him that he looked carefully after the well-being of his 
soldiers. Time and circumstances must have wrought 
great changes in him in this respect, for his anxiety about 
the food which was furnished to his men must have been 
an after-thonght, and proceeded from a motive apart from 
their interest. Had JI consciously permitted a ration of 
food which I believed to be bad to be served to a soldier 
on duty in the field under the flag of this republic, I 
should not dare to hope or ask to be forgiven. 

JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD, 












































“* That the men who wear this uniform shall give and receive “That our streets shall be kept clean as in the days of Waring” ‘* That the long-missing street signs be immediately replaced” 
protection in the honest discharge of their duties” 









































“*That there shall be more play-grounds and small parks in “* That there shall be more public baths, and that they shall be kept “*That unimproved streets like this shall not be asphalted for 
the crowded districts” open at all seasons of the year” political reasons, while handsome residence streets are left with 
jolting cobbles" 












































“* That there shall be enough schools and enough teachers for “That the children of the poor shall have more “That there shall be no politics in awarding such contracts as 
every child in New York City to go to school” room ” this.’— (Hall of Records) 





























. “‘That public structures upon which depend the convenience and safety of the public shall be kept “In short —that this city, henceforth and forever, shall be governed from here, and not froim 
in perfect repair by competent persons ” Tammany Hall” 
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Igorrote 


Feast. 


By William Dinwiddie 





Y economical German friend said: “If you 
want to see a real Igorrote dance, you must 
vive a little feast; it will not cost you more 
than ten Mexican dollars, unless you want 
to buy a big pig. Let us see: A small pig 
for five dollars, a medium-sized one for ten, and a 
large one for fifteen. The rice will cost you from three 
to six dollars, and the ‘tuba,’ or fermented rice- 

















The Priestess of the Feast 


water, two to five. Oh yes, you can have a very nice 
feast for twenty dollars, though of course some of 
these rich Igorrotes spend as much as five hundred 
dollars on a single festival.” 

So we went over to see Mateo Carrio, a full-blood 
lgorrote who keeps his wealth of fifty to a hundred 
thousand silver dollars buried in the ground, and his 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of gold dust (which is 
worth double the price at the coast) carefully con- 
cealed under rocks. We asked for his advice and sup- 
port in starting a small feast, before I should leave 
the strange country of the Luzon Igorrotes, situated 
among the pine forests, five thousand feet above sea- 
level. 

Mateo smiled kindly, while his small beady eyes 
wrinkled at the corners, and drew his bare legs up 
beneath him in his royal cane chair, saying “ rice 
was very difficult to get just now, as the insurgents 


‘had carried most of it out of the country. Yes, we 


could get a pig, but he knew of no one who had tuba 


for sale,” and, with a smiling face, he generally dis- 
couraged the idea. Rice could not be found, and so 
the feast was reluctantly given up. 

Next day Mateo sent over to know if we would 
honor him with our presence at a little feast he would 
give the day following. His conversation the day be- 
fore was a nice polite way of letting a fellow down 
who was contemplating giving a ten-dollar feast; when 
this rich Igorrote was planning to give one costing 
half as many hundred. We accepted, and felt a trifle 
embarrassed. 

Before the sun, climbing over the mountains, had 
warmed the chill air of the early morning or dis- 
solved the mantling white mists of the valleys and wet 
rice-ficlds, a tinkling like cow-bells came faintly sound- 
ing over the rolling high grass-covered hills. It was 
the opening of Mateo’s feast-day, and from our portico 
where we sat breakfasting (wrapped in blankets) we 
tould see horsemen galloping along the trails between 
the far-scattered Igorrote houses toward the scene 
of the coming fes- 
tivities. Women 


to raise him on the pinnacle of human happiness? 
When we arrived the first pig was going through the 
death -ihroes, in full view of the guests, who sat 
squatted on their heels in little groups over the grass- 
divested plot in front of Mateo’s substantial pine 
house. 

The old priestess who takes charge of the barbaric 
religious rites which attend all these ceremonies was 
carefully saving some of the gushing blood, and later 
it was she alone who laid hands on the heart and tore 
it from the body. ‘These important preliminaries at- 
tended to, the men gathered around the pig, scalded, 
and cut him into uneven chunks for the great iron 
caldron filled with water already steaming over a hot 
pine-wood fire. 

During daylight of the first day little that was in- 
teresting took place. The women kept in-doors most 
of the time, except that a few of them served the men 
with drinks. The pig was eaten, and a dance or two 
was held, but we will pass over the mid-day hours to 





clothed in _— short 
bodices covering the 
bosoms, and_ short 
skirts made _ by 
wrapping several 
folds of cloth 
around the hips, 
men wearing a 
breech - clout and a 
loose native cotton 
blanket over the 
shoulders, and boys 
and girls, miniature 
fac-similes of their 
elders, were hurry- 
ing by dozens on 
foot, that the feast 
might be graced by 
their presence and 
wax merry the 
sooner. 

The feast was to 
last three days and 
nights. Possibly it 
might lead to the 
opening of a great 
feast of ten days, 
but the times had 
been so hard during 
the war and the con- 
ditions were yet so 
unsettled that the 
chances were against 
this, unless Mateo, 
once started well on 
the road of drunken 
orgies, uncaringly 
opened wide his 
wealth - pots. The 
first day there was 














to be one pig in the 
morning and two 
pigs at night; the 
second day he would 
have a large ox 
killed, and on the third day there would be pigs and 
carabao. ‘There would be quantities of the delicacy 
of the rich—rice—in place of the camote, or sweet- 
potato, the almost unvarying starchy food of the poor; 
and, best of all, there would be unlimited jars of fer- 
mented rice-water, upon which they might slowly in- 
toxicate themselves into ecstasy,.and finally into a 
blissful oblivion. What more could mortal man ask 

















The Brass-Disk Beaters followed by the Dancing Men 


A Turn in the Trail near the Top, 4000 feet high 


sunset, when fresh fire was heaped beneath the kettle, 
newly filled with water, and two more hogs were slain. 

The great seething kettle, filled high now with meat. 
sputtered and frothed over its edges, as the barelegged 
men prodded the meat with short sticks, or held some 
more than usually tempting piece up to the gaze of 
the appreciative gathering. Most of the shock-headed 
and dirty men sat contentedly near the warmth of 
the fire, now and again lighting their tiny hand- 
carved wooden pipes with live coals, and sucking away 
with much energy upon the vilest tobacco imaginable. 
A suggestion of coming geniality was visible on their 
usually stolid faces, and more than one would break 
into a droning guttural song as the effects of the tuba 
set his sluggish blood in motion. 

Away from the common herd sat the hereditary 
chiefs attending the gathering, mostly in wicker chairs, 
the handsomest and almost the sole articles of furni- 
ture in Mateo’s house. There is but one proper way 
to sit in a chair comfortably, according to Igorrote 
ideas, and that is to pull the heels up under one in 
the seat. It was amusing to see a line of these dig- 
nitaries, whom no poor man dares to recognize until 
he is first spoken to, sitting on their heels on a hard- 
wood bench, gossiping away for dear life, and becom- 
ing more confidential with each succeeding hour of 
tuba-drinking. 

As the sun sank to the horizon, the priestess, dressed 
in flowing-sleeved short bodice, and a short blanket 
skirt of purple-striped native-woven fabric, her head 
encircled with a red turban, came to the door, at the 
head of the short house-ladder, stood a moment wav- 
ing the loose end of a small blanket thrown over the 
shoulder, and holding high a small china bowl in the 
other hand. She then descended as majestically as it 
is possible for a woman handicapped by skirts to 
come down the rungs of a ladder, and stalked out into 
the open. Mateo and his wife and his nine children 
moved to meet her. With moving lips, but no sound 
escaping, she began a short incantation, to exorcise 
the bad spirits whom the Igorrotes fear, and then 
with a fierce step forward, she grasped a piece of 
bloody heart from the little bowl and daubed first 


one and then the other of Mateo’s cheeks. The opera- 


tion was repeated until the tenderest toddler of the 
family had a blood-smeared face. 

The dance was beginning. In front of a small frame- 
work, carrying a tuft of the giant grass of the moun- 
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tain, used as an emblem at all festivities. and signify- 
ing that the house is open to all comers, sat two men 
with curious drums over their knees. whose tightly 
stretched skin heads they struck from time to time a 
glancing blow with the fore part of all the fingers. 
These drums are typical and interesting, being really 
a small hollow log some three feet long and six inches 
in diameter, with a tapering orifice running through 
them, four inches in diameter at the skin heads. tight- 
ly stretched and held in place by lashings on the 
outer edge, and an inch orifice at the bottom end. 
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Mateo’s daughters, with graceful hospitality. pass 
the flowing bow! of a half cocoanut-shell filled with 
tuba, from man to man, each one taking a gulp or two 
from the same shell. Over in a corner a wrinkled hag 
keeps guard over the fermenting rice-water jars, and, 
from time to time, thrusts her withered arm and hand 
into them to stir up the contents. It may not be our 
idea of a pleasant evening, but there can be no doubt 
that the Igorrotes are enjoying themselves hugely. for 
the grave, solemn faces of morning have broken into 
smiles. and the man of few words is attempting to 

















The Feast Dance 


Many of them are elaborately carved, and they vary 
in size sufficiently to produce different notes. In 
beating them the fingers of the left hand are held 
partially over the face to deaden or shorten the length 
ot the time of each note. The right hand is the drum- 
stick, and the four fingers of the right hand are used 
to strike the glancing blow. There seems to be little 
modification in the beating, being usually one, two, 
interval, one, two, and so on; the brass pans, of dif- 
ferent keys, to which the drums are an accompani- 
ment, are depended upon to give the varying char- 
acter to this excessively rude music. 

Two men, with shoulders draped in their blankets, 
march out into the space near the bubbling pot, hold- 
ing high in the air by leathern loops circular disks 
of brass with turned edges; in the other hand they hold 
a short stick. Twice around in a small cirele they 
march, to the tomtom of the drums, making motions, 
but not striking the disks until the third round, and 
then begins a weird music of three notes, not always 
in chord, and in a one, two, hop, one, two, hop step. 
Hour after hour the music goes on, with brief inter- 
va's of rest, while the drummers tighten the drum- 
heads by heating them in front of the fire, or the 
musicians are changed. 

Mateo will open the evening dance, having become 
properly mellowed by the small doses of tuba assid- 
uous'y taken every few minutes during the day. Two 
handsome blankets, folded lengthwise until they are 
only six inches wide, are hung over either shoulder, 
and he s'owly strides out to the circle travelled by the 
brass-disk men. Around the circle he goes once slowly 
behind them, and then, spreading out his arms and 
raising first one foot and then the other, he begins to 
dance; it is the same step over and over, with abso- 
lutely no variation. A woman comes climbing down 
the ladder from the house, winds a plaid blanket 
about her so that it falls straight from the bosoms to 
the ground, and then steps into the circle behind him. 
She too makes the round once walking, and then 
catching the time, and raising her hands upward in the 
air, executes a side swing on her toes, and a_ bow, 
which is exceedingly graceful, and takes up the monoto- 
nous shufiling dance, repeating at each completion of 
the circle the same bow she began with. 

One man and one woman dance together and no 
more, and the woman must have the commensurate 
caste or rank of the man, or it would be considered 
an insult to him. The origin or significance of this 
primitive dance among the Igorrotes is unknown, but 
the blankets thrown over the man’s shoulders lik- 
wings, the woman following coyly behind, and the 
drumming of hollow logs are very suggestive of the 
antics performed by the woodcock as he makes love 
to his mate. It is the hope of the writer that some 
ethnologie sharp will not pounce down upon him in 
wrath for this modest suggestion, as he makes no pre- 
tension to being a wiseacre on the subject. 

The meat is boiled, and is being fished out with 
sticks and dirty hands, into great wooden bowls, the 
choice pieces being saved for the prominent men and 
their families. Banana leaves are laid in lines upon 
the ground, and huge cakes of cooked rice are dumped 
upon them and broken into smaller chunks by the wo- 
men, who perform the function of waiting upon their 
masters. ‘The men gather along this festive board, 
sitting on their heels, and use their hands with dex- 
terity and rapidity in conveying food to their mouths. 
The slang expression of “feeding your face” never 
seemed more appropriate than here, while watching 
these nearly nude, finely muscled savages jamming 
food between their thick lips with first one hand and 
then the other, at railroad speed. 

All the lean, lank, shiny-ribbed dogs in the village 
are skulking around the backs of the feasting men, 
making furtive grabs between their legs at the table, 
which usually result in the creatures being dealt 
swinging blows with greasy hands, or being grabbed 
by the loose skin of necks and cast ten feet rearward 
through the air; so the festival goes on in a babble 
of voices and a carnival of yelps from stricken curs. 


monopolize all the conversation, not minding in the 
least that all his companions are talking at the same 
time. 

We are invited into the house to dine, and to our 
surprise we find a table set with dishes, knives, forks, 
and spoons. Under ordinary circumstances Mateo 
would dine with us, but the priestess has set a 
“taboo” upon him that he shal! eat alone for several 
weeks. The taboo of various sorts is much indulged 
in as a means of pacifying the evil spirits or the 
souls of their dead, who are said to make an awful 
row from time to time, as they become dissatisfied 
with their resting-places in the rocky chambers of the 
mountains, and yearn for a trip to some new site. 
They also take a direct interest in the material wel- 
fare of their offspring, and woe be to the foolish son or 
daughter who does not heed the warnings of the de- 
parted sire! 

We were given chicken, rice, cakes, and the inevi- 
table tuba, and it must be admitted that, in spite of 
the objective lessons in cookery we had witnessed 
upon the outside, we enjoyed the repast. On the next 

» day, coming suddenly into the house without an in- 
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savage aspect; the circle of sitting men now and then 
broke into a plaintive wail in time to the music, and 
their voices fell low and then rose until the ery was 
almost a fierce and intense shriek, ringing far over the 
rolling hills and into the great silent pine forests be 
yond. 

Only a few women, with babies fast asleep slung 
in a protecting blanket pocket at their backs, crouched 
around the walls of the house outside; the rest, with 
many men, were crowded into the two back rooms of 
the house. One who has seen will never forget the 
grotesque conglomeration of humanity packed into 
these rooms, making the air almost stifling with the 
warmth of their bodies. Not a single article of furni- 
ture, and a bare room, about whose walls sat tightly 
wedged lines of men and women. Around the smal! 
rectangle left in the centre, the cup-women bore the 
intoxicating fluid, which, by-the-way, has a_ rather 
pleasant sweetish-sour taste. It was evident that 
after ‘an all-day bout, the liquor, with its small per 
centage of alcohol, was slowly doing its duty. Here 
and there a woman sat stupidly sleeping, with her 
head hung upon her bared breasts, but the majority 
were bright-eyed, shouting and laughing, or in the 
second stage of inebriation, smiling with vacuous sat- 
isfaction. 

The decrepit, the middle-aged, and the young—men, 
women, and children—took part in this orgie. As the 
night wore on they burst into song-stories, which is 
in some ways the most curious feature of these festi- 
vals. An old man begins to tell the story of his life, 
which he starts in a high quavering chant, running 
down the scale to low tones as he finishes each sen- 
tence. The assemblage intone his last few words in 
low key, and so on and on it runs. When he has fin- 
ished, some one else takes it up,.and many .tales of 
pure imagination are related of great hunting trips, 
the finding of go!d and buried treasure, fights with the 
wild Igorrote tribes. and myths of their own tribe. 
The Igorrotes, like all primitive peoples, talk very 
freely in regard to themselves and their exploits, and 
much of. their naturalistic stories would have to be 
expunged if they were intended for publication in re 
ligious journa!s. 

On the third and last day of this feast, the partici- 
pators had much the appearance of men engaged in a 
continuous ath'etie performance. ‘Lheir faces were 
drawn and pinched and their eyes sunken, Out “in 
the yard men lay scattered, stretched at full length, 
shrouded in their mantas, s'eeping off the effects of 
excessive tuba-drinking. ‘lhe immense quantities of 
meat and rice they had consumed wou!'d have made a 
civilized man dyspeptie for the rest of his life. The 
feast would be over by daylight the next morning, 
and those who had taken part in it, after a dozen 
hours’ sleep, would show no effect of their debauch of 
food and liquor, so great are their recuperative pow 
ers. Because this picture deals with an apparently 
horrible carousal, the reader must not gain the im 
pression that the Igorrotes, as a race, are degenerate 
sensualists. For, on the contrary, they are as a rule 
exceedingly abstemious, living mainly upon sweet-pota 
toes and dried fish from the coast. 

They are a rude, primitive race, necessarily without 
very high ideals of life. In their business re'ations 
they are shrewd bargainers, but possess an honesty and 

















Men and Women Dancers after the Feast 


vitation, we were much amused to find all the brave 
chiefs sitting in two rows upon the floor, eating with 
their fingers and enjoying the meal in true Igorrote 
fashion; it was irresistibly funny, as on the previous 
day, to do us honor, they had sat uncomfortably at 
the table, striving to use knives and forks like white 
men. . 
Darkness had fallen, but the interior of the house 
was dimly lit up with cocoanut-oil lamps; all that 
could be seen upon the outside was the great fire 
burning under the pot, and the silhouetted figures of 
squatting and recumbent Igorrotes huddled closely 
to the grateful warmth of the blaze. The dance went 
on, and the ruddy rays of light, reflected from the 
bronzed faces of the dancers, gave them an uncanny 


integrity not found among the more civilized natives 
who have been more under Spanish influences. The 
rich Igorrote lives little better than his poor neigh 
bor, possessing perhaps a more substantial house and 
better and thicker-woven blankets. 

His vegetable diet consists of rice instead of 
“camote,” and he oftener has beef and chicken stew 
ing in his kettle. The scene described is one of their 
wild carnivals, taking place at long intervals of time 
a sort of country fair week. While there is nothing 
disgraceful in getting bestially drunk, from his stand 
point, the actual quantity of alcohol taken into his 
system in three or four days of tuba-drinking probab!) 
amounts to far less than that consumed by the civil 
ized gilded youth in a single night of alleged fun. 
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CHAPTER X 
A CAPTAIN OF REBELS 


ASPER JAMIE told his tale in the hall of 
the house of Orraland, and in the midst of 
the telling my mother came in, still young 
and comely, and the most spirited woman in 
the Stewartry. 

“With Hector Faa!” cried she, when she 
heard all, and at a certain thought of the things and 
times that were bygone she suddenly paled. But, 
recovering herself, she added: “ Yet I do not think 
that he will dare to shed my laddie’s blood—no, not 
ever Hector Faa dare do that! He has a daughter, 
they say?” 

“One that passes for such, at any rate,” said Silver 
Sand, gravely: “and a fine lass, whatever be her kin!” 

“Then I am none feared for my boy,” said she that 
had been called in her youth May Mischief, tossing 
her head with something of her ancient manner (Grisel 
hath it also); ‘there lives no woman born of woman 
that has the heart to stand by and see Maxwell Heron 
mishandled!” 

And this she said, as I presume, because I had been 
delicate of body from my birth, and hard to rear 
through the bitter Solway winters and cold easterly 
winds that come to us across the snows of Cheviot and 
the waves of the North Sea. I know of no other reason 
why my mother should so have spoken, for at that 
time my experience of women in the way of making 
love to them had been just none at all. 

Now, when they were listening open-mouthed in 
the hall of Orraland to the tale of Jasper Jamie—all 
about eur bird wager and the inn of Tarkirra — my 
sister Grisel slipped out; not, of course, wholly un- 
observed. For at her departure the young men, as 
it were, disengaged themselves, sat less erect, and 
ceased from emulous glances across to the place 
where she had stood. But none ventured to follow, 
well knowing that such a movement would have called 
out the whole flock. 

But Grisel, as soon as she was well assured of my 
safety, flew to a point of rock which overlooked the 
hay. The tide was now full, and Isle Rathan, our 
ancient principality, lay, as I can see it lie even as 
I write, anchored among a broad, surprising glitter 
of wavelets, silver-sheened and changeful in color as 
a dove’s breast. 

Having- arrived at this point, which lies not far from 
the place that is called Baleairy, Grisel waved a white 
kerchief thrice to the left and as often to the right, 
in that order,looking all the while over to the island in 
the shining fairway, ¢s if for an answering signal. 
Four times she did this in vain. The old gray tower 
of Rathan stood up still and lonely in the sunshine, 
a thin pew of peat reek from the chimney of the 
kitchen-place alone giving token of habitation. The 
rocks near the landing-place seemed fairly to blink 
with the heat, but it was only the wet sands sending 
up a wavering haze about the isle. 

Suddenly in the great blue day an answering fleck of 
white was waved frantically to the right, and again as 
often to the left. 

A figure ran down the beach, pushed off a skiff, and 
rowed swiftly towards Grisel. That young maid, ap- 
parently satisfied with the success of her signal, sat 
her down on the cliff-edge upon a spot at once well 
secured from observation, and yet from which a view 
of the isle could be had down a kind of gully as 
through a telescope. She sat nursing one knee be- 
tween her clasped hands, and humming an air below 
her breath. She kept smiling also all the while, like 
one who waits for a love-trysting. (Now Grisel is 
iy sister, and perhaps it is wrong to tell all her doings 
and misdoings; but all these things are long past, and 
hecome a matter for smiling gossip and reminiscence. 
Besides which, L have her permission — laughingly 
given, it is true, and with the request that I should 
keep the book from the hands of her daughter Bell. 
But from what I hear, anything I have to write will 
neither harm nor vet inform that young woman. ) 

But, as I say, there sat Grisel on her rock, smiling at 
the little black dot. with the line of sparkles on either 
hand, which were the flashing of the oars as the boat 
came nearer across the water. 

No sooner had the bow grated on the shingle than 
Grisel fairly broke and ran from her covert. A tall 
young man, lightly dressed in sailor clothes, sprang 
out, and Grisel (sad [ am to write it down!), forsak- 
ing all maidenly modesty, rushed laughingly down to 
him, and caught him in her arms with impulsive 
abandonment. The stranger responded as fervently, 
but with a certain careless equality of affection strange 
in 2 youth thus highly favored by a maid so courted 
and coveted as the eldest and only daughter of Patrick 
Heron of Isle Rathan and May his wife. 

“ Come—come quick—to our place! -I have so much 
to tell you, dearest heart!” said Grisel, with her arms 
about the young man’s waist. 

“Help me with my boat, then!” he replied, still 
tugging the skiff higher up the shingle. Presently 
they came up the beach, walking together with linked, 
woven arms, the tall youth leaning over till his cheek 
was resting on Grisel’s fair hair. 

They were clearly very fond of each other, yet the 
equality of regard between them was clearer than ever. 
Indeed, if anything. the balance of demonstrative ad- 
miration was on Grisel Heron’s side, which was not 
as it should have been. When they were a hundred 


yards from the beach, and the spurs of rock had shut 
them off from observation, Grisel thrust her companion 
off at arm’s-length from her. 

“Oh, you look like a painted picture—I wish 1 could 
wear them! But I suppose they would be too large—” 

“Oh, far too large—besides, two of us would spoil 
the game!” 

“Oh, Marion dear—I mean Dick—dear Dick, they 
have found my brother!” 

“ What—has he come home?” 

The youth in the blue suit with silver buttons and 
the broad bonnet on his head turned about quickly. 

“Nay, not home,” said Grisel; “but they know 
where he is—he is held for ransom by Hector Faa!” 

“ You take the matter pretty coolly, Mistress Grisel,” 
said the youth, who was, of course, no other than 
Marion of Isle Rathan, the daughter of Sammle; “ had 
I a brother like yours, methinks I should be more con- 
cerned. To say that he is safe in Hector Faa’s cave 
is like the old woman of Dumfries, who, being asked 
of her son’s welfare, answered: ‘Oh, oor Jock’s weel. 
He was hangit for sheep-stealin’ on Wednesday week. 
But the Lord be thankit, Jock’s gane to a better 
place!’ ” 

* Marion—Dick, I mean; I never can remember—it 
will be splendid; you are captain, and we will get 
the band to deliver him—” 

“The band has other purposes than to rescue a 
laird’s son held to ransom,” said the fa!se Dick of 
the Isle. “More like that they should catch him and 
hold him to ransom themselves!” 

“That would be excellent too, Mar—Dick, I mean; 
we could keep Maxwell in the Great Cave on Rathan, 
and hold him to ransom till he married you!” 

“ We have talked enough nonsense, Grisel,” said her 
companion, sharply; “ you remember the tryst to-night 
by the Cross Roads of Rascarrel. If you are true to 
your oath you will be there, and you know the 
costume!” 

Grisel looked a little-mournful. There is no girl 
of any pretension to beauty who has not at one time 
or another had curious ambitions to know how she 
would look in boy’s attire. And the costume which 
Marion of the Isle wore was certainly most becom- 
ing. 

“No, that is for the captain alone—the post of 
danger!” 

“T don’t care about the danger. You could have 
that, but the knee-breeks are certainly monstrous fine!” 

“Grisel, I bid you remember your oath—this is a 
hanging matter if we are caught, and what is very 
well for Sammle Tamson’s daughter to risk will not 
do at all for Mistress Grisel Heron of Orraland and 
Isle Rathan.” 

“Oh, I wish I were just a common person, so that 
I could wear the things you have!” 

* Ah!” laughed the youth; “ but then, you see, I wear 
them because a great number of people think that 
I am not at all a common person!” 

“What are you, then?” said Grisel, who, being de- 
nied and disappointed, was inclined to be a little 
bitter. 

“T am the leader of the Levellers of Galloway,” said 
Marion, with some pride; “soon to be in rebellion for 
their rights and privileges! And you are no more 
than a soldier in the ranks, so you have to obey me. 
And, mind, not a stitch of difference—the roughest 
material, and put on over your ordinary clothes.” 

“A bit of trimming—or at least strings to the—” 
pleaded Grisel. 

The other stamped her foot with a gesture not at all 
masculine. 

“Not a stitch—not a single bow of ribbon, under 
penalty of—” 

“ Death? Oh!” 

“No; of being sent home!” 





Mistress Grisel stood a moment, frowning and mak- 
ing prettyish pouting mouths. (I have caught her 
practising them before the glass. A vain piece was 
our Grisel, all the days of her!) I think she medi- 
tated paying off some of the disappointment about the 
captain’s dress upon her dearest friend. 

“And so you will do nothing about rescuing my 
brother from Hector Faa?” she said. : 

“ Gladly: I will do what I can to release him; but 
not with the band of the Levellers. I have sworn an 
oath to think of nothing and care for nothing till 
the cottiers and crofters are restored to their ancient 
privileges!” 

“T thought you liked Maxwell?” Grisel suggested, 
plaintively. (I can hear her, the minx, and not an 
inch of earnest intent in her, but only guile and pretty 
malice. ) 

“T like him well enough,” answered the maiden of 
the island; “ but what is it to save one man and betray 
a cause? Besides which, I do not believe that the Lev- 
ellers would follow me into the wild hills where Hector 
Faa has his stronghold.” 

“No, the Levellers might not: but the young fellows 
would follow you to the gallows’ foot!” 

“T sometimes think.” said Marion, a little pensive- 
ly, “that that is indeed whither I am leading them!” 

“Come.” cried Grisel; “that, at least, is not spoken 
by Captain Dick of the Isle. But you need not spend 
overmuch pity on Maxwell. Hector Faa’s daughter 
Joyce is beautiful, they say, and—well—she has never 
seen a man like our Maxwell, I’ll wager!” 

“She has seen men who are men,” said Marion, a 
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little sharply. “I have lived among these outlaw folk 
and know!” 

(A saying which bore some deal heavily upon me.) 

Grisel let the information sink in, going on to en- 
large upon the reputed beauty of Joyce Faa, and the 
wild and savage scenery with which the outlaw’s 
haunts were surrounded. 

“TJ warrant,” she said, “ Max is by this time fath- 
oms deep in love, and hath made a score of drafts of 
Joyce Faa’s head with a burnt stick on a planed board, 
if he ean get no other material. For this is our Max- 
well to the life.” 

In this again, as was her wont, most shamefully 
belying me. 

And all the time she kept watching Marion from be- 
neath her eyelashes, as she sat gazing to the north and 
strumming on her knee with her fingers in a kind of 
dreamy abstraction. 

At last the Captain of the Levellers spoke: 

“JT would not like your brother to be in any real 
danger. I wiil speak. with Silver Sand. To-night, 
after our work is done, I will tell you what he 
says.” 

She paused, and sighed. 

‘Now must I hasten back to Isle Rathan, or Davie 
Veitch will be tired of keeping company with my petti- 
coats so long in the Cave.” 

“Why does he wait there—for his Sunday clothes?” 
asked Grisel, looking at the blue suit which Marion 
wore. 

“No; but that I may have liberty to come and go 
freely. When I am spied from the cliffs men say: 
‘There is that Davie Veitch rowing over to see his 
Jass again. None but Sammle Tamson would put up 
with such a runnagate!’” 

“So, to save your own character, you make ducks 
and drakes of poor Davie’s?” 

“Oh,” said Marion, lightly, “it is so long since poor 
Davie had any character to speak of, that a bit of 
my ill-doing will rather cover his nakedness than oth- 
erwise!” 

Then she mused a little, and suddenly pushing off, 
set to the oars without the masculine preliminary of 
spitting on her hands. She was quite half over before 
she rested. 

Then she leaned a moment on her oars, letting the 
water drip from the blades. She watched the distant 
blue mountains, very faint on the horizon. There was 
the Merrick; yonder, more tenderly blue, soft-bosomed 
Cairnsmuir; and though she could not see it for the 
lowering mass of the Black Craig of Dee, somewhere to 
the right lay the Dungeon of Buchan, of which she was 
thinking. 

“TI should like to see that Joyce Faa. I do not 
believe she is so very beautiful!’ said the Captain of 
the Lev-llers, while the little ripples of the tide ran 
away from under the boat’s counter, derisively 
laughing. 

CHAPTER XI 
PATHS PERILOUS 
EANWHILE I remained with Joyce Faa in the 
M Shiel of the Dungeon, and knew none of these 
things. It was a lot in itself not unenviable. 
The fine clear mountain air, the wild birds swinging 
all about upon their varied necessities, the romantic 
Shiel itself, all the eagles’-nest business of watching 
this one’s flocks and that one’s byre—touched the side 
of my nature which rejoices to be different from ordi- 
nary workaday folk about me. 

I knew vaguely that my father had once on a time 
had such-like longings, when he looked out of Rathan 
Tower and saw Silver Sand’s camp fire down in the 
birken gla2> of Rathan Isle. But then, Patrick Heron 
was early left an orphan and could do as he chose, 
whereas 1, with the best mother in the world, had been 
so watched and checked, so cosseted and debarred, 
that, being none of the wild birkies who make it their 
business to dare everything, I had. chiefly grown as | 
was trained, and filled the room in the world that my 
good and dear mother intended I should. 

But in this excursus I was free from blame—or, ai 
least, I held myself so. For it was not my fault that | 
was held for ransom by Hector Faa, or that his daugh- 
ter had a head like the cutting on an ancient Greek gem 
and the coloring of a ripening pomegranate, eyes pur- 
ple dark, lips scarlet, and, what was more to me than 
all, a swift, wilful kindness in her glance, a charm even 
in the tumultuous way she had of heaping her hair 
together swiftly when the hill winds from the Dungeon 
depths fretted it. 

Yet I was not in love—or, at least, I did not know 
it; and now, when I come to look back on all calmly. 
and everything that came out of it, I do not think that 
I was in love. 

I was so easy to be understood myself, specially to a 
woman, with my girlishness of feature and sick man’s 
ways, that ordinary women did not greatly move me. 
But I loved the society of those of them who were 
apart from the ruck—of my mother, for instance, she 
that had been called May Mischief (who would have 
thought it, to see how careful she was that I should 
keep out of that same?) ; of sonsy Eppie Tamson upon 
the island; and, yes, though her age and beauty might 
cause others to smile, of Marion also, that young palm- 
tree by the rivers of waters, as a poetic and deeply 
smitten Cameronian had once called her. 

But with none of them all, save with my mother, 
was I in love—a thing which, when I recalled what 
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other young fellows of my age and station had confided 
to me concerning my own sister Grisel and a score of 
others, proved conclusively to myself that there was 
«a want somewhere about me; a something that kept 
me from being or behaving quite as other men. 

All the same, it was undeniably pleasant in the 
Shiel of the Dungeon. If Joyce Faa and | were not 
lovers, there were few boundaries to our friendship. 
Having accepted my parole, she and I wandered freely 
upon the mountains. Joyce it was who showed me 
how to climb the face of the great Craiglee precipice 
by paths that seemed no more deeply cut on the gran- 
ite than if they had been scored with a slate-pencil. 

Often we went hand in hand. For in necessary 
places she gave me hers—with none of the silly maid- 
ish coquetry I had seen my sister and other pretty 
girls practise; aye, even upon each other, as it were 
to keep their hands in. 

But though I sometimes saw the corner of Joyce’s 
mouth draw meditatively down, and surprised a deep 
and passionate glance in her eyes, I knew well that 
these were by no means love-tokens. Nor did I pre- 
sume at all upon the state of her heart with regard 
to myself. I had the instinct to let well alone, and 
I was not going to break off the first poet’s song of my 
life before the first stanza had been sung. 

I knew that Joyce Faa pitied me because I had 
heen mishandled, and that by her own kinsfolk. Cer- 
tainly, a marvellous kindliness looked forth from the 
deep places of her eyes, the which they were indeed 
very deep. And when a 
beauteous maid looks so 
upon a young man—why, 
things happen, even if 
their hearts are as free 
of any intent of love- 
making as hers and 
mine. 

It happened after this 
fashion: Hector Faa was 
often away from the 
Dungeon, and when he 
came back it was _ his 
habit to bring with him 
certain of his dependents 
or spies, who would sit 
about the fire in the 
Shieling for hours, chat- 
tering and drinking, be- 
fore going off to their 
couches in the lateral! 
caves inhabited by Grice 
Faa and his kind. 

It was not my custom 
to pay much heed to 
these. They well knew 
who I was, and as I sat 
at my evening meal 
glanced often in my di- 
rection, evidently mea- 
suring with envy the 
amount of ransom their 
host might be able to ex- 
tract from the well-to-do 
Laird of Isle Rathan and 
Orraland on my account. 
About this time, I take 
it, Joyce -and I were 
“ fey.” We paid no heed 
to the days as they went, 
she happy with the first 
real companion she had 
ever had since she left 
her mother’s land of red 
roofs, white houses, and 
broad blue rivers placid 
in the sunshine—I, hav- 
ing once given my word, 
tried in no ways to es- 
cape, but, well content, 
played the play out, 
sucking the orange of the 
present, careless as_ to 
whether in the future it 
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while the orange-buttocked bumble-bees boomed their 
vigorous bass. 

I do not know what we had said to each other. I 
cannot report these day-long talks of ours. Indeed, 
it was not so much what we said as the pleasure we had 
in saying it, or, still better, of being silent at pleasure. 
For often our silences would explode into bursts of gay, 
confidential talk—yet talk such as the whole world 
might have listened to, so purged was it of the ordi- 
nary commonplace of Jove-making. I have often been 
told that I ama fool. It may be. I deny it not. An- 
other in my place, and with Joyce Faa for a companion; 
might have done other and better. No matter. This 
is what I did. 

And, more than that, the other man would have 
been dead long ago and a cairn over him for memorial 
—that is, if he were fortunate. Otherwise the old 
Murder Hole of the Raider folk has not been fathomed 
yet, and lies but a mile or two, as the crow flies, from 
the Shiel of the Dungeon. 

But to the story of how I found out that others had 
been busy with thoughts that were alien to my own 
heart—or, at least, had not broken in upon me in their 
power. 

I eannot tell what had come over us that night. 
But Joyce and I had to be called three times by Meg- 
gat Faa before we came in to the supper of sheep’s 
kidneys and newly dug potatoes she had prepared for 
us. Yet I can charge my memory with nothing that 
should have made us so forgetful. We stood by the 
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We did not kiss—that is, in the ordinary sense; but 
these are the facts, unexpected, overwhelming, alio 
gether revolutionary. 

The pleasure of it! Well, I do not know. It was 
like fire. 

We could not fall apart instantly. Even the shock 
could not effectuate that. The path was too narrow 
and perilous. I kept my arm where it was and her 
hand was still on my neck, but we did not look at 
each other any more. The weight of a great embar- 
rassment lay heavy on both of us. 

We had not proceeded more than a score of the short 
steps that men and women take together, when, at the 
corner of the path, just where it widens towards the 
Shiel of the Dungeon, a dark figure sprang past us, 
with a whir and rattle of loose stones. Something 
long, sinewy, and snakelike distinguished the man’s 
movements even in his haste and the dim light. I could 
feel Joyce shrinking a little towards me. I remember 
the sensation, because it was the first time I had ex- 
perienced it. The girl had always seemed infinitely 
stronger than I. Yet on this occasion most undeniably 
she shrank towards me. And for almost the first time 
in my life [ had a sense of pride in myself as a man. 

As I say, Joyee shrank against me. It was almost, 
on that narrow path, as if I had held her close against 
me from knee to shoulder—a detail in the roll of con- 
quest to a bold lover, but to me utterly subversive of all 
the feelings and resolves of a lifetime. 

“ Harry Polwart!” she said, with a kind of gasp. 

“And who is Harry 
Polwart?” I asked, with 
a new thing in’ mj) 
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would agree with me or 
no. 
We were both a little 
bewildered by the plea- 
sure we found, each in 
the other; yet, to escape misconstruction, I must 
hasten to make myself clear. It was not the ordi- 
uary pleasures of wandering lovers—not stolen re- 
luctant glances, woven responsive hands, shy kisses 
sought, refused, yielded. Not these; no, not any of 
them! (“More fool you!” my father would have 
said.) Rather it was a relationship of the frankest 
and sanest comradeship, of happy young feet. that 
loved to wander along the selfsame paths, of health 
and mutual liking and kindred vigors of blood, of si- 
lences that were never awkward, and of speech that 
never grew tiresome. 

I found Joyce Faa grave beyond her years, often con- 
tent to be silent with me for half a day, with nothing 
about us but God’s high airs, the wide swooping courses 
and clanging choruses of the birds, and our two hearts 
that heat as one (in no lover’s sense) plunging and 
loud as we mounted upwards, anon flagging deliciously 
as we rested side by side on the heather. This was our 
comradeship day by day, and afterwards we slept 
soundly in our several curtained bunks in the Shieling 
as in the several cabins of a ship, with our heads 
within a foot of each other, and the steady snoring of 
old Meggat in our ears as a lullaby. 

Yet, [ do firmly avouch and record it, we thought not 
of love—at least, I did not—till one night I had a 
somewhat startling proof that there were others who 
did it for us. 

Jovee and I had been out all day on the hills, as was 
our wont at that time. To say that we thought no evil 
is a statement far within the bounds of our innocency. 
The sweet and gracious time was good enough for us. 
From horizon to horizon the heather glowed red as 
wine on the lees. And over this, league beyond im- 
perial league, the honey - bees trilled a low falsetto, 





same turn of the path where on the night of my coming 
Joyce had met her father. The moon was rising red 
over Curlywee, and the mist streamed like a snow- 
white torrent down the mountain slopes. We could 
see the silver gleam of the Mid burn in its birchen 
hollow, peeping here and there through the ground 
mist as through a bridal veil. And the hoarse roar 
of its headlong progress from loch to loch came to us 
like the sough of the lowest notes of an Eolian harp, 
we were so far away and the night so calm and 
clear. 

I think, also, the perilous place from which we 
viewed all this beauty put something in our hearts 
that had not been there before. 

We held each other’s hand, because, as it appeared to 
me. the place where we stood was palpably unsafe. And 
so, indeed, in the event it proved. 

* Joyce,” I said, and then forgot what I had set out 
to say, and fell silent again in the kindred silence of 
the hills and the moon’s red beauty. Then I confessed 
to her that I had forgotten what [ had begun to say. 
Whereat we both laughed, and I heard her heart beat! 

At that moment something happened. 

I know not whether she had ventured a trifle too 
near the precipice. Usually Joyce was as sure-footed 
as a goat; but certain it is that a part of the rocky 
foundation of the path crumbled beneath us, and if 
it had not been that I caught her in my arms, she 
had fallen over the verge, a couple of hundred feet 
or so, on to a stone slide that tailed off steeply tow- 
ards a ravine. 

“Oh, Max!” she cried, for the first time using the 
name; and, before either of us knew, her arm was about 
my neck, having come there in the effort to sustain 
herself, and—my lips were upon hers! 


voice and a new and 
wholesome anger in my 
heart. And then I first 
knew that I was as oth- 
er men. A girl was 
afraid and I was_ not. 
An instinct of posses 


sion and protection 
surged upward in my 
heart. 

[ kissed Joyee Faa 


for the first time—the 
other did not count! 


CHAPTER XII 


THE KISS PAID FOR 


HO Harry Pol- 
wart was I was 
destined to find 


out ere I was an hour 
older. 

Joyce said no more to 
me then. Indeed, for a 
long time after these oc- 
currences we did _ not 
speak, and I think that 
we went homeward to 
the swallow’s nest of 
the Shieling a_ little 
dazed and uncertain. 
To make matters worse, 
Meggat was short with 
us, growling out to 
Joyce that, if she took 
any interest in such 
matters, she might care 
to know that Hector 
had almost arranged my 
ransom with my father. 
and on such favorable 
terms that they would 
all be able to return to 
France. 

“No that auld Meg- 
gat Faa will ever stir 
oot o’ the land o’ the 
Scots—na, na, though 
they end by hangin’ her 
at a rope’s end in the 
Grassmarket o’  Edin- 
burgh! But young folk 
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“Oh, Max!’’ she cried, for the first time using my Name that ave ene fell fond o 


gallivantin’ athort the 
. country will dootless be 
glad to gang whaur they will get their fill o’t!” 

The malice of Meggat Faa’s intention was obvious 
enough, and I fell to wondering whether, indeed, Joyce 
would be glad to return to France—the country o7 her 
birth and her education, the country of her mother. 
It was none of my business, of course, but I felt that I 
would like to know. The problem interested me more 
than many herds and beeves full fed and all the landed 
properties in the world. Once more the feeling came 
strongly upon me that 1, Maxwell Heron, the son of 
Patrick and his wife May, was a changeling. Some- 
how and somewhere their true offspring must, like 
Rhymer Thomas, be kept in servitude to the Queen of 
the Little People. He would appear one day and [ 
disappear in a puff of sulphur reek and an unpleasant 
odor. 

Joyce did not answer Meggat. either yea or nay. 
She ate her supper without interest. and presently 
took an opportunity, when there was a slight dis 
turbance without, to slip off to her own curtained 
cell; for, indeed, it was little more, accommoda- 
tion in the Shiel of the Dungeon being somewhat se- 
verely restricted. 

It was in my mind to follow her example and forth- 
with proceed to mine. But something stifling in the 
air of the cavern-dwelling, a choking in the blue thin 
chareoal smoke, that bellied beneath the low roof and 
eddied uncertainly from chimney and door ere it dis- 
persed itself up the face of the rock, filled me suddenly 
with loathing unspeakable. I simply could not abide 
where I was. Restlessly I changed the position of my 
creepie stool till I was beside the cruisie lamp which 
Meggat had lighted. I pulled my one book out-—a 
little Testament of my mother’s. I tried to read; but 
the tiny characters, though indeed marvels of type-cut- 
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ting, ran together into little whirlpools as if I had 
locked at them through knotted glass. 

At another time I should have taken this as a sign 
that 1 was overcome with sleep, and had better get me 
immediately to bed. But I knew better now. There 
were strange things to be seen out there in the moon- 
light of the empty hills. I would go again to the cor- 
ner where—where Joyce had so nearly lost her life, 
and where I also had lost something, and gained— 
What was it that I had gained? I wanted to have 
some one answer that question. 

I got my wish—it may be, my desert. 

On the far silent hills the moon rested, her sifted 
light filling the glens with a dreamy vapor. . There was 
a solemnity about everything, a largeness of simpli- 
city; yet with something eminently human withai 
about it, like the heart of a good man as it is known 
to God. 

I walked slowly, now with a kind of triumphant feel- 
ing that my lips had indeed tasted of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, anon with sharp teeth of self-blame 
mordant about my heart, reproach that I had so long 
forgotten my mother and those who were doubtless 
anxious on my behalf down by the shores of Solway. 

Why should I not take my life in my hands and es- 
cape? I believed—quite wrongly, as I now know—that 
I could easily escape Hector Faa’s watchers. 

The mountains I looked upon were wide, bossed with 
granite, and caverned with heather and_peat-hags. 
Lochs, deep and solemn, cut across the glens and wider 
straths. What hill gypsy could swim with me, who had 
breasted Solway surges ever since I was a little lad of 
six—my only manful accomplishment? My word to the 
daughter of an outlaw? Well, surely every man has a 
right to make an effort for his life. Besides, had Joyce 
aa not said that I was welcome to escape, if I would? 
Ah! that was just it—if I would! But did I wish 
to’ 

Then [ took shame to myself when I thought to what 
infinitesimal proportions Joyce’s kiss (I suppose | 
must call it that) had in a moment reduced my re- 
morseful thoughts about my mother. I wonder if mo- 
thers expect this—-if they ever think of this when they 
themselves are in love? But I suppose in this, as in 
so much else, things square themselves if let alone, and 
the ingratitude of the voung to those who brought them 
into the world is paid for in kind when they them- 
selves are parents in their turn. 

So at the corner.of the path I stood triumphant, sub- 
dued, remorseful, smiling, somewhat altered from my- 
self, and foolishly happy, because at last I had tasted 
life’s sweet common good—-when, swift as a_ bird’s 
shadow, something dark leaped upon me from the cliff. 
I saw a flash like driven steel a moment cold in the 
moonlight. One fiery rending pang, and immediately I 
knew myself to be falling—falling—falling! 

Yet I did not think of death. It was all much like 
a dream. I clutched upwards and caught something— 
hair, [ think it was. For a moment I saw before me 
the distorted, angry face of a man—my murderer— 
hang over me! Then the features seemed somehow to 
mingle with the red moon, and I knew I had met my 
death on the spot where an hour before I had first 
tasted life. 

* Joyce!” T cried. And again, “ Joyce!” 

And knew no more. 

The kiss was paid for! 


CHAPTER NXIIT 


JOYCE FAA BRINGS ME HOME 


UT IT did not die. Of course not, or I should noi 
B now be writing these memoirs of my life. My 

murderer was only my murderer in intent, if 
cven so much. But it was long before I came to myself 
out of the tracts of whirling vapor and a certain sting- 
ing torment of whiteness that oppressed my brain. I 
can still recall scenes I saw during these nights and 
days when | hovered on the confines of the Things that 
are Without. 

[ should like to tell of them, but meantime I should 
certainly scatter my readers. Still, I do remember a 
white city set on a hill, with towers and spires of 
churches here and there, a long white road thrown in 
loops and wimples, up which men toiled with eager, 
drawn faces towards the gates, few and narrow, of the 
city. And even as they toiled aloft they wiped the 
sweat from their brows. 
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But ever and anon, here and there by the way great 
black paws at the end of hairy arms were stretched out 
from deep cavern and bosky hollow, and, lo! all sudden- 
ly the road at that place was empty, and the moiling 
pilgrim was not! 

| thought a deal upon this, till I remembered that a 
certain man named Bunyan had seen much the same 
thing on hot summer nights in Bedford Gaol, when the 
fever held him. Then knew I that I had not really 
forgotten my mother and her teachings. (Afterwards 
1 was told that during these days I called often on 
my mother, and murmured many childish prayers —a 
thing which, had I not been told it, would have seemed 
impossible to me.) But it was not my mother’s hand 
that I held in mine when at last I awoke. It was— 
and the reader needs no telling—the hand of Joyce 
aa. 

And from this point, of course, as books are written, 
the story, with an eddy or two, ought, according to all 
the canons, to flow equably to the sea which is Peace 
and Love and Mutual Concord. 

3ut so it was not to be. For though I had, as it 
were, proved the right of my manhood to share the 
common good of the race, I was not a man like my 
father, to drive my way onward like a plough through 
stubborn soil. I, Maxwell Heron, born of the race of 
Scots who led the charge at the Battle of the Standard, 
and died in the van about King James at Flodden, was 
in many things weaker than a woman. And in all 
(save perhaps a certain composure in the face of dan- 
ger, which I could not help being in my blood) I was 
ever the least heroic of mankind. If at any time I got 
credit for such, it was because I was taken by sur- 
prise, and had not time to do more or worse than sim- 
ply stand my ground. 

Well. as I say. when I awoke, Joyce Faa held my 
hand. And the face that I looked upon was full of 
w rich, wrathful tenderness. I know not how better to 
express it. Her countenance was not strikingly pale. 
It was rather of the hue of old ivory, with the tinge 
of health through it. But the rich flooding red was 
gone from the cheeks, and the lips had less of their ac- 
customed vermilion. Perhaps it was that which sug- 
gested to my disordered and moidered brain my first 
spoken words. 

* My dear,” I said, “ vou are pale. You should put 
a poppy in your hair.” 

Nor would I be appeased till she had set a bunch of 
red heather in the raven masses coiled so densely about 
her head. She set it in Spanish fashion, above the ear, 
and smiled a little wanly down upon me. 

Then I asked another question. 

“How did I come here? Tell me.” 

“You were found wounded almost to death,” she 
said. ‘ You were carried hither from the foot of the 
precipice over which you had been thrown.” 

* Who threw me?” 

“Harry Polwart,” she answered, shortly. 

“ But why—what harm have I done him? TI never 
saw this Harry Polwart between the eyes, that I know 
“() Pe 

Then Joyce looked away from me a long while, and 
a slow carnation mantled her cheeks. 

** He—saw—vou—kiss—me!” 

So that was how my natural action—or, rather, my 
involuntary and instinctive motion of protection—had 
been interpreted by the person most deeply concerned. 
I saw that I had yet much to learn. 

But not being wholly void of sense and gratitude, 
I drew her hand nearer to me and laid my cheek upon 
it. 

* Pardon me, dear Jovee,” I said. “I had forgotten 
how expensive the article was up in these wilds. But 
I have paid the price.” 

* Hush!” she said. ‘ You are very weak—you must 
not talk.” 

I had just one word more to say, and I said it ere 
deep sleep—the gray troublous sleep of wounds and 
weariness—tell upon me: 

* Dear, it was worth it!” 

And I thought that she might have kissed me again. 
perhaps, for that. I seemed to have dreamed of such 
things happening before I awoke. But she did not—at 
least, not then. 

It was not till three or four days after this that I 
heard what had actually happened at the corner of the 
path. And then it was old Meggat who told me. 
Joyce herself was entirely reticent upon the subject: 





“ Beddad were we safe and sicear in the Shiel. Na, 
I wasna sleepin’. Auld banes allow but little sleep 


when ye come to the age o’ fourscore years an’ ten. 


But I thocht that Joyce was lang asleep.” 

I asked Meggat a question here. 

“Na, an’ troth that gied me nae concern. For I 
kenned that Hector’s folk wad watch ye weel. There’s 
no a man o’ them a’ wad daur to gar Hector lose 
your ransom-siller, were it no that deil’s birkie that 
smote ve, Hairry Polwart. Faith, he is none feared 
even for Hector himsel’; only Silver Sand himsel’ can 
fear Hairry, an’ it taks him a’ his time. 

* But afte: a gye while I hears Joyce moving in her 
bit chaumer. 

**Tt’s the disease,’ thinks I, ‘and a sair peety. For 
Romany is bound to mate wi’ Romany while the world 
lasts. But the fever o’ young folk’s blood wha can 
check?’ Then Joyce hersel’ puts her head oot frae the 
curtains, as it were answerin’ my thocht. 

“* Ts he no comed in yet?’ she says. 

“What should I ken?’ says I. For it wasna in my 
mind to encourage her. Then Joyce she says never a 
word o’ guid or ill, but pits on a wilicoat abune her 
nicht gear and slips oot canny as pussy. I think I 
maun hae dozed, for the next that I kenned was the 
door faa’in’ back on its hinges wi’ a clash that near 
hand brocht it doon, and there stood the young lass wi’ 
you claspit in her airms and the heart’s bluid o’ ye on 
her white nicht rail. Sirce, sirce! it’s an unco thing 
what love will gar a young lass do for a lad—him, 
maybe, no carin’ ony mair for her than for the leaf 
that the wind o’ the back end o’ the year blaws against 
his face.” 

She looked at me sternly as she spoke, and I sus- 
tained her gaze. knowing full well that I intended no 
harm to Joyce Faa. 

Meggat resumed her tale. 

“**T hae fetched him,’ she says to me, wi’ a kind 0’ 
sab, and wi’ that lays ye doon on her ain bed. ‘ He is 
dead, and by the God that made us, Meggat, I am 
gangin’ oot never to come back till I hae killed the 
black hound that murdered him—Hairry Polwart!’ 

“And she was juist gettin’ doon her faither’s gun 
(that she can shoot wi’ near as true as himsel’) to pur- 
sue after Hairry Polwart, when [ cried on her to bide a 
wee. It is the maist strange thing that though she 
brocht ye frae the foot o’ the Slide on her ain back or 
in her ain arms—ye can speer at her whilk yin it was— 
she never jaloosed but that ye were by wi’ it for this 
life! An’ ‘deed. ve lookit fell like it. For besides 
the drive ye had gotten frae Hairry’s gully - knifé 
ye had cuttit yoursel’ faa’in’ doon thae dreadsome 
rocks, and ta’en by and large, ye werena bonny to look 
upon. 

“ But for a’ that, when I lifted the lid frae the e’e 
in your head, it wasna set and it wasna glazed. 
‘Deein’ ye may be, laddie,’ says I, ‘ but deid ye are no!’ 
Sae, wi’ that, Joyce an’ me gat ye to bed. And here 
ye are, as croose as a cock on a new-turned midden, 
young Laird o’ Rathan.” 

“You may count on me to do that which is right,” 
I answered her, stupidly enough, for I was far too sick 
to rise to the height of her argument. But, indeed, 
what was right I knew not, nor did I know then (nor 
for long thereafter) the beginning or the middle or 
the end of the heart of Joyce Faa, the daughter of 
Hector the Outlaw. 

As for me, as I grew better in body I seemed to grow 
more lonely in spirit. Hector came home the day after 
the assault, and immediately departed again, vowing 
vengeance upon Harry Polwart for so nearly defraud- 
ing him at one blow of his ransom and his revenge. 

Since then only the stated sentinels and spies were 
at their posts, and the Dungeon itself was as quiet as 
the inside of a kirk on a week-day. 

Joyce was more shy of me now, and our old cheerful 
comradeship was broken. <A first kiss may be like the 
laying of the foundation-stone of an edifice, but it may 
also be the pulling out of the key-stone, which dooms 
the whole bridge to destruction. 

I had lost something; of so much I was sure. But I 
had not made up my mind whether I had gained any- 
thing, or (despise me who will) whether, indeed, | 
desired the thing that I had gained. 

The English of which is that I was a young fool and 
needed a lesson. For such a kind Providence generally 
provides a competent preceptor. 

To be Continued. 
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THOUGH Time has conquered, with sack and pillage, 
Old Greenwich Village, Manhattan Town, 

Though walls like Babel, of late uprisen, 
The light imprison, and shadows frown, 


Still, ways and wonts of the old time linger, 
By Change’s finger touched lightly there: 

And, hid in the heart of a desert place, is 
The glad oasis of Abingdon Square. 


The way unto it is many-winding, 
A maze past finding the wanderer meets; 
For ancient alleys and cow-path angles 
Are hopeless tangles, as modern streets. 


But green of elm and ailantus olden, 
In autumn golden, in winter bare, 

A welcome wave, through the quaint vagary, 
To sanctuary in Abingdon Square. 





Abingdon Square. 


With senses ’wildered and feet grown weary 
Of surging traffic, of stony pave, 

The thought of refuge, how sweet and grateful! 
From contests fateful and storms that rave. 


By Henry Tyrrell ae XY 


Behold, an eddy of peaceful quiet 
From rush and riot of thoroughfare— 

Young children playing—a nurse with her knitting— 
Some butterflies flitting, in Abingdon Square. 


Such tranquil dreams through the livelong summer 


For each chance comer it held in store, 
With mellow eves when the full moon shone, 
And Kitty Rampone sang “Sweet Annie Moore’”— 


Such joyous dreams, for the winter’s cheering, 
And life’s endearing through days of care, 
To wake in Spring, like the flowers, unbidden, 
Lie hushed and hidden in Abingdon Square. 
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es ERTAINLY,” said Shakspere. “If you 
wish it, ('ll go with you, though to tell 
you the honest truth I’m sick of the 
theatre. You might as well ask a sailor 
to go off on a yachting cruise with you 
as ask me to do this thing.” 

“Tt will do you good, William,” [ returned. “ And, 
besides, [ don’t think you have ever seen anything 
like it before in all your experience. It isn’t so much 
a theatre as a gymnasium | propose to take you to.” 

The Bard of Avon had taken a few days off from 
his duties over the Styx, and was spending his evenings 
with me, and the words | have just quoted were in 
response to my suggestion that we go to the play 
together 

“What is it to bev” he asked. “ Tragedy, farce, 
comedy, melodrama, or what?” 

‘You'll have to decide that for yourself,” I re- 
plied. “TI couldn't accept the responsibility for clas- 
sifying it, if indeed it can be classified at all.” 

“What is it called?” demanded Shakspere. 

“Weber and Fields,” said I. 

“Ah!” said Shakspere. “That must be comedy— 





Miss Templeton burlesques ‘“* Madame Butterfly” 


‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ idea—or possibly the 
‘Two Dromios,’ eh?” 

“Wait until you see it,” said I, “then after that 
we'll take in the Rogers Brothers.” 

“Good,” said Shakspere. “I rather think I shall 
like the latter, if the name signifies anything. ‘The 
Corsican Brothers’ [ found very entertaining.” 

I smiled in my sleeve and sent for tickets. They 
couldn't be had at the theatre, so I picked up a few 
on the street at seven dollars apiece. 

“T wish I had known of that wrinkle when I ran 
the Globe,” said Shakspere, when I explained the 
methods of the speculators to him. ‘In schemes for 
the distribution of wealth you Americans are perfect 
wonders.” 


HE Temple of Gymnastics, which Messrs. Weber 

[ and Fields have recently opened anew’ with 

* Hoity-Toity ~ was jammed as usual. Every 
seat was filled. Back under the gallery the standing 
contingent left no toe untrod upon, and in one of the 
boxes people were even sitting upon each other's laps. 

“Great Cimmeria!” quoth Shakspere. ‘ Do all these 
people pay to get in?” 

“They do.” said IT. 

“The mint must be kept busy,” he observed. Then 
he added: “I see everybody smoking. That is  per- 
mitted ¢”’ 

“It is encouraged.” said I. “It adds to the sue- 
cess of the venture. There is profit in the cigars as 
well as in the smoke. People who would only laugh 
moderately at the fun of the piece get coughing with 
the smoke, which gives the effect of prolonging the 
laughter. Noise is the measure of dramatie success 
nowadays, and whether it be brought about by the 
wit of the players, the clapping of the hands of the 
audiences, or the coughing of these whose throats 
are irritated by the smoke, it is a most desirable factor 
of an evening's entertainment.” 


TT: curtain rose upon the usual beauteous chorus. 
Broadway had invaded Monte Carlo. and the 
feminine contingent made the welkin ring and 
the scene kaleidoscopic with their voices and their 
raiment. 

“Somewhat diaphanous.” observed Shakspere. 

* Oh—do you think so?” said I. * They are rather 
heavily clad for their environment.” 

“ No—I was referring to their voices, not their 





clothes,” said Shakspere. “ What is it that makes their 
voices so thin—the smoke?” 

“Not at all,” said I. “It is self-denial and a sin- 
cere love of art. These ladies all know that if they let 
their voices wax fat- 
ter they would soon be 
prima donnas, and 
the prima - donna 
field is already over- 
crowded. So they bant 
them into this condi- 
tion to which you re- 
fer, in order that they 
may remain in the 
chorus until they have 
had enough experience 
to emerge into the 
more serious business 
of leading.” 

“Their dancing is 
exquisite,” said Shak- 
spere. “They must 
be healthy.” 

“They are,” said 
I. “ They are the per- 
fect picture of health. 
Their appetites are al- 
Ways good, and there 
are precious few of 
them who may not be seen taking the air in the Park 
every afternoon.” 

“ Exceedingly interesting,” said the Bard. “ And 
have they no real occupation in life?” 

“This suffices for their bread, butter, and lobster 
Newburg,” I observed. 

“And what do they earn in the course of a year?” 
asked the Bard. 

“Oh, anywhere from $15 a week to $250,000 a 
year,” said I. 


R. KELLY came upon the stage as King Kazoo, 
M Shakspere regarded him critically as he sang 

his song and, with Mr. Lee Harrison, indulged 
in a few minutes of airy persiflage. 

“That chap has good stuff in him,” he said, in a 
few moments. “He is funny to look at, and he sings 
pretty well what he has to sing; but tell me—has he 
forgotten his lines, or hasn’t he learned them yet?” 

“He never forgets anything,” I replied. 
“He hasn't learned them.” 

“Isn't that rather strange?” asked my 
guest. 

“It would be stranger if he had. The 
play hasn’t been running more thana month.” 

Shakspere looked at me with a puzzled 
expression on his face. 

“Do you mean to say these people don’t 
learn their lines before appearing on the 
stage?” ; 

“How can they,” said I, “ when their 
lines are not written?” 

“Not written? Not written? Why—” 
began Shakspere. 

“Precisely.” said I. “ Not written. A 
Weber and Fields production never is writ- 
ten until it has been running two or three 
months. It’s only staged. You evidently 
do not understand the process, which I will 
explain. First they engage a company—a 
dozen stars and a large chorus. Then they 
choose a name— Fiddle-de-dee.’ ‘ Hodge- 
Podge,’ * Hoity-Toity,’ or something of the 
kind. Next year they'll call it * Tutt-Tutt,’ 
then we shall have *‘ Pcoh-Pooh,’ and later 
‘Fudge, and so on, until the synonyms for 
* Fiddle-de-dee’ give out. The name chosen, 
a few lyrics and choruses are prepared, and 
suitable music is selected for them; three 
or four sets of scenery are painted, cos- 
tumes designed and made, and then all is 
ready. The curtain is rung up, and the 
stars are turned loose upon the stage to do 
pretty much what they please. At the end 
of three months the cream of their antics 
is relieved of the skim- milk, and from 
that time on the show begins to have an appearance 
of preparedness.” 

“Then the Weber-Field show never really enjoys 
the distinction of a first night?” said Shakspere. 

“Tt never enjoys any other distinction,” said I. 
“The Weber-Fields show is a succession of first nights, 
beginning in September and running through the win- 
ter and spring until June. No man, except the orches- 
tra-leader, has ever really seen it as a whole, and what 
it will be to-morrow can never be predicated upon 
what it is to-day. It’s what you might have called 
an infinite variety show.” 

“T can’t see precisely how they get it going to the 
publie’s satisfaction,” said Shakspere. 

“The affection of the public for the stars carries 
it through the critical period—its merit carries it 
from that time on.” I explained. 


E turned our attention to the stage again. Mr. 
WV Hopper filled one-half of it, and six winsome 
‘ladies the other. 
* How do you like him?” T asked. 
“He is a revelation,” said Shakspere. ‘“ He reminds 
me of a mastiff with the disposition of a lapdog.” 





Mr. Bernard—in no wise changed 





sang with the usual passionate and beautifully 

costumed reserve which has been so characteristi¢ 
of all her past efforts; Miss Templeton introduced a lit- 
tle gem of real burlesque upon “ Madame But- 
terfly,”’ a success of last season, which Shak- 
spere and ninety’ per cent. of the audience found 
a good deal of a bore, since they had not seen 
the charming original, did not know how good 
Miss Templeton’s work was, and so missed the 
point. Mr. Fritz Williams amply filled the 
shoes of Mr. Charles Ross—found them a lit- 
tle tight, I fancy, for his real talents; and then 
the great Dutch trio, Weber, Fields, and Ber- 
nard,appeared,in no wise changed,the ever-joy- 
ous assassins of care and the English language. 

Shakspere eyed them closely, craning his 
neck to catch their words. The usual avalanche 
of dialect was sweeping all before it, and the 
audience was enjoying the usual convulsions. 

“Well?” said I, when the limit of the co- 
medians’ invention was reached, and they had 
made the customary boisterous exit, and the 
curtain fell. 

* | don’t know,” replied Shakspere. “I like 
it—but I don’t know why. Perhaps if I had a 
libretto I could tell. I’m handicapped by not 
knowing the language. Is it a native Indian 
dialect they speak? I have listened intently 
for fifteen minutes, and have yet to hear a word that 
strikes familiarly upon my ears.” 

“Tt’s native all right,” I replied, “but not Indian. 
You might call it a Manhattan cocktail dialect. It 
is a mixture of Pennsylvania Dutch and Tenderloin 
English.” 

* Really!” said Shakspere. “Give me an example, 
that I might comprehend. Say my lines in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
To Be or not To Be, were translated into this—er— 
this jargon, how would they put it? I may be able to 
judge its excellence from that.” 

“The Lord only knows!” said I. “ But I should 
say it would be ‘ To didded it or not to didded it, dot 
iss der supchect of der gonversationin!’ ” 

“ H’m!” said Shakspere. ‘It doesn’t help the solil- 
oquy much, does it? Nevertheless, I like them, and I 
wish they’d do less of many things and not so much 
of few. They are on the stage too long when they’re 
on, and off the stage too long when they’re off. I 
think we could stand 
them more frequent- 
ly and less continu- 
ously.” 


HE second sec- 
tion of the pro- 
duction passed 


without moving my 
guest. He could no 
more understand the 
burlesque of “ Di- 
plomacy ” than the 
rest of us in the au- 
dience, but, like the 
rest of us, he watched 
it with close atten- 
tion, wincing now 
and again when the 
horse- play became 
painful; nor did he 
become critical that 
night. 

“Well, William,” 
said I, next morning 
at breakfast, ‘“ what 
do you think?” 

He smiled wanly. 

“The first part of 
the show was all play 
and no work. The sec- 
ond part all work 
and no _ play. I 
should admire to see 
it again—but not un- 
til it is written.” 

“And hew would 
you classify it in dramatic literature?” I asked. “Is 
it dramatic, is it literature, is it gymnastics—is it a 
sort of Graeco-Roman wrestling match between the 
players on one side of the footlights and the risibles 
of the audience on the other—or what is it?” 

“It is a hard question to answer,” the poet an- 
swered, with a deep-drawn sigh. “‘ Very hard—par- 
ticularly so short a time after having seen it. My 
eyes are tired, my head is tired, my brain is off on 
strike, and physically I feel like a smoke-house. The 
cigar smoke doesn’t affect a solid chap like you half 
so. much as it does an attenuated spirit like myself, 
and I tell you frankly that in my ghostly make-up I 
notice an alloy of by-gone tobacco that is most dis- 
turbing. J’m a sort of spook perfecto this morn- 
ing.” ¢ 
“Still” I persisted, “a genius like yourself is 
never wholly devoid of ideas. Off-hand, what would 
you call the Weber-Field show?” 

“Well,” he replied, buttering his toast with a trem- 
bling hand, “I visited Coney Island the cther day. 
and it suggests an analogy. It has all the qualities 
of a first-class Midway. I think I should call it a 
‘Musical Loop-the-Loop.’ ” THE OBSERVER. 


T HE kaleidoscopic picture continued. Miss Russell 


“Assassins of Care” 
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The *“ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” of the North German Lloyd Line 





The New Steamship “Kronprinz Wilhelm” 





Kronprinz Wilhelm, of the North 

German Lloyd Steamship Company. 
is 663 feet length, 66 feet beam, and 43 
feet depth; her gross register tonnage is 
15,000, and her displacement 21,300 tons. 
She is of the same type as the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse of the same line, but 
15 feet longer. The steamer carries twen- 
ty-four boats. All compartments are elec- 
trically illuminated, 1900 electric lamps 
being provided for this purpose. 

The motive power consists of two six- 
cylinder quadruple expansion engines, in- 
dicating 33,000 horse-power. The neces- 
sary steam is furnished by sixteen large 
boilers, of which twelve are double boilers 
and four single boilers. The coal con- 
sumption is about 500 tons per day. The 
bunkers hold 4450 tons of coal, and the 
crew consists of about 500 persons. 

The arrangement of the first-cabin din- 
ing-room is a masterpiece of interior archi- 
tecture. The dining-room contains 414 
seats. The prevailing tone of the panel 


T« twin-screw express steamship 





work of the apartment is green, charm- 
ingly relieved by bronze panelling on the 
walls. The ceiling is decorated with alle- 
gorical paintings representing the sea- 
sons, day and night, ete. The subjects 
of the paintings on the walls are the 
house in which the Crown-Prince lives, the 
former palace,and the cadet-school in Plén, 
where the Crown-Prince received his edu- 
cation. Adjoining the main dining-room 
there are, forward and aft on each side, 
extensions of this dining-room, forming, as 
it were, small dining-rooms. The walls 
in these smaller rooms contain landscape 
views of Potsdam, Sans Souci, Plén, Bonn 
and neighborhood. 

The library is decorated in Renaissance 
style. A number of writing-desks, contain- 
ing all necessary writing materials, are 
placed in this room. The seats are up- 
holstered with mignonette-colored velours 
de Génes. Large bookeases contain the 
best works of literature of all nations. 

The smoking-room shows in its style an 
adhesion to the Renaissance. The ceiling 





is carried by oak beams stained with blue, 
with panels in white relief. The walls 
show a white stucco frieze under the ceil- 
ing, below which they are decorated with 
paintings and gilt bordering. The wood- 
work, as well as the tables, the side- 
boards, and the great entrance, which 
reaches to the cupola, consists of oak wood 
stained blue. The table covers are of old- 
gold cloth, the curtains of the windows 
of old-blue silk, and the seats of the chairs 
are in blue color. An enormous glass cupo- 
ja furnishes light and ventilation. Along 
the walls the pictures consist of represen- 
tations from the history of the Hohen- 
zollerns in delft, besides which there is 
a large allegorical painting which carries 
out the Emperor’s words: “Our future 
lies upon the water.” 

The arrangements for the second-cabin 
passengers are tasteful and artistically 
perfect. Of the state-rooms second cabin 
a large number are arranged for two pas- 
sengers, and all rooms are well ventilated 
and equipped with every comfort. 











A Much-Monumented Battle-Field 


HATEVER may be one’s views as 

\4 to the ethical side of a project to 

preserve and immortalize a battle- 
tield of the civil war, the field of a North- 
ern victory, it must be conceded that the 
government is slowly making of Gettys- 
burg a most interesting and, in a way, 
instructive memorial of the great fight. 
The approach to the town by rail is made 
picturesque by the sudden appearance of 
equestrian and other statuary marking 
various points of military interest, and 
situated apparently at haphazard in field 
or meadow, producing an effect rather 
startling to the unaccustomed American 
eye. When it is remembered that over 
160,000 men were engaged on both sides 
in the three days’ struggle, it is not sur- 
prising to note that the field itself com- 
prises 16,000 acres, exclusive of the cav- 
alry battle-field, which is situated about 
four miles to the east. The country is roll- 
ing and picturesque, and the views from 
the many observation towers of iron-work, 
which have Leen erected at frequent in- 
tervals, are magnificent in extent and 
beauty. The great stretch of battle-field is 
dotted with monuments, of which no less 
than 470 have now been erected. Indi- 
vidual regiments have placed stones to 
mark their positions during the fight, and 
some of these are very good representa- 
tions in bronze and stone of sharpshooters 
and kindred subjects. 

One of the most interesting of the 
private monuments, and a fair example 
of the kind that is being erected, is 
the shaft which bears the life-size figure 
of a Union officer named Brown. Brown, 
in an excess of zeal, disobeyed orders, and 
was thereupon relieved of his sword. 
Grasping a hatchet, he rushed, undaunted, 
into the midst of the hot struggle, never 
slackening his impetuous onslaught until 


he had wrenched another sword from the_ 


hand of a Confederate officer, with which 
weapon he continued his intrepid attack 
on the enemy. The monument represents 
him holding the Confederate’s sword, the 
hatchet lying at his feet. 

The government’s monuments, as should 
be expected, are more costly and impres- 
sive.’ There is a $50,000 shaft sixty feet 
in height, surmounted by a figure of Lib- 
erty, and having marbles of War, His- 
ory, Peace, and Plenty at the base, which 
marks the spot where Lincoln delivered 
his immortal speech when the National 
Cemetery was dedicated on Cemetery Hill 
in 1863. There are also equestrian statues 





of Meade, Hancock, and other leaders of 
the Northern troops, of more or less ar- 
tistic merit. Thus far the positions of 
the Confederates are marked only by liv- 
ing timber and by modest tablets, placed 
by the government. Unfortunately there 
has been a bit of friction between the 
Northern and Southern ex-soldiers over 
some mooted points in the history of the 
battle, and this has acted very discoura- 


gingly upon whatever intention there 
may have been te stimulate the accu- 


niulation of Confederate monuments. In 
ene instance the ex-Confederates claimed 
to have “taken” a certain advantageous 
position on high ground. The Unionists 
replied that the position was not “ taken ” 
at all, as it was merely abandoned by 
themselves in favor of a better situation 
higher up. Under these dampening con- 
ditions both sides ceased arguing, and the 
spot remained unmarked. 

The grounds are rapidly being improved, 
and there are beautiful avenues—named 
for Sickles and other prominent soldiers 
which wind in and out through meadows 
or woodland, and follow the course of 
battle. One of them leads past the 
“ Devil’s Den,” a mass of colossal rocks 
resting in natural poses, where some 
Northern sharpshooters congregated and 
made bloody havoe in the opposing ranks. 

Some of the Gettysburg people are fond 
of calling John Burns their “ hero.” Burns 
was an old man of seventy years at the 
time of the great battle, who lived with 
his wife in a modest cottage. Aged though 
he was, he sallied forth to join the fight- 
ing-men. When evening came his friends, 
anxious for his safety, went in search of 
him. He was found severely wounded, 
and brought home in a wagon; but he 
recovered before long and lived to tell the 
story of his great experience. Strange 
as it appears, when one visits Gettysburg 
and sees the traces of warfare through- 
out the town—the numerous bullet and 
shell holes still remaining in doors and 
walls—only one citizen of the town was 
killed during the three days’ struggle, and 
she a young woman of twenty. Jennie 
Wade was in attendance upon a sick sis- 
ter when the sharpshooter’s bullet killed 
her. In the course of a conscientious but 
somewhat scantily rewarded search for 
heroism, as it was displayed in Gettys- 
burg itself, the people have now put up 
a monument to Jennie Wade in the City 
Cemetery. 





LOUISE MORGAN SILL, 
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\ DVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syrvur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
pany, colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—[Ad?z. 





FEEDING TO FIT 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has 
ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
* Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Advz.] 





TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Havetelephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Kates 
in Manhattan from $60 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 


—[Adz. 


ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE has 


Cook’s IMPERIAL 
Its purity is un- 


a delicious aroma of the grapes. 
doubted.—[Adv.] 








SucceEss is built upon health, ABBoTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, builds the health. At druggists’.— 


[Adz.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


23 YEARS 
the Standard of 
Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


§ 16 West 238d Street 
(155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
924 Chestnut Street 
82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 
BOSTON: 
PHILA!FLPHIA: 
CHICAGO: 











| Samples of this muslin mailed free on application 










FREE ‘To every man or 
woman interested in healthful % 
dressing, we will send the above 


handsome booklet. It de- 


scribes and illustrates 
Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at the 
price of ordinary underwear. Address 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
%5 Franklin St., New York. 
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Matelassé, Damas ‘Tactée, 


Reps, Pekin Reps 


White Silks and Satins 
f 


Damas 


or 
Wedding Gowns. 


| Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 
| 


Cre pes. 


Crépe Lumineux, Crépe Damas Tinsel. 


Velvets. 


Broadovey Ao ith ot. 


NEW YORK. 









Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 


As the 
Pride of the West. 


7or sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
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TREAT & CONVERSE, oa turers’ Agents 


rthis Muslin 
79 and 81 WorTH STREET, New York. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR GOLFERS 


Practical Golf 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Champion of the United States 


+ 


Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos of 
Mr. Travis on the Links 
$2.00 net. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, N.Y. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Brigreater Wer 
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ER’S BITTERS 


The best stomach regulator. 


None better in mixed drinks. 





EGINNING on September 24, Dartmouth Col- 
lege devoted two days to celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the graduation of 
Daniel Webster. It is not recalled that any 
American college ever honored a son in like 
fashion, but never before has an American 

college come to the hundredth anniversary of the 
graduation of so illustrious a son. Senator Hoar said 
he believed Harvard would so commemorate Emerson, 
and Bowdoin Longfellow. Perhaps so, though neither 
of them is so majestic a figure as the godlike son of 
Dartmouth. 

There is a vast deal to be said and told about Web- 
ster, and Dartmouth took her time to the job, and put 
good men to work at it. The first day Professor 
Charles F. Richardson and Professor John K. Lord 
made addresses. The second day the celebration be- 
gan in the morning in the college church, where Con- 
gressman McCall of Massachusetts made an oration, 
and honorary degrees were distributed to many de- 
serving persons, most of whom were present. Next a 
great - grandson of Webster, Mr. Armstead, laid the 
corner-stone of Webster Hall, and Frank 8S. Black, 
Dartmouth °75, sometime Governor of New York, made 
an address. In the evening there were a great ban- 
quet, and much delightful talking by Dr. William 
Everett, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Senator Hoar, 
Chief-Justice Fuller, and others. Whatever the stated 
speakers left untold about Webster was supplied in 
less formal discourse by good men who loved their 
subject. If there was one yood speech out of many 
which it would have been hardest to spare it was Sen- 
ator Hoar’s. As a reminiscent orator he is unmatched, 
though Dr. Hale has great gifts in the same line, and 
Dr. Everett’s personal recollections often lend charm 
to his orations. 


SA. 


Helen H. Stone, the American missionary who 

was carried off by brigands on September 3, in 
the district of Djumabala, in Bulgaria. The story is 
that Miss Stone was one of a party of more than a 
dozen persons which was captured on the road between 
taslog, a Bulgarian village, and Djumabala. The 
bandits released all their captives except Miss Stone 
and a Bulgarian lady, Madame Tsilka. Among the 
persons liberated were two members of the American 
mission at Samakov, who brought the news of Miss 
Stone’s detention. The report is that the brigands de- 
mand 25,000 pounds Turkish ($110,000) for Miss Stone’s 
release, the money to be paid within thirty days. The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which maintains Miss Stone, is naturally much 
moved by this demand. What its representatives have 
done, or even what they have said, is not certainly 
known, but Dr. Judson Smith, secretary of the Board, 
has been quoted as saying that it is out of the ques- 
tion for the Board to pay a ransom, and that to ransom 
a missionary would be a dangerous precedent. So it 
would, without doubt, and yet to leave Miss Stone in 
the hands of the robbers is an exceedingly distressing 
alternative. The American Board has appealed to the 
State Department. The State Department has no ran- 
som fund, but it seems to have bestirred itself with 
the utmost energy and to have pulled every wire it 
could command in the interest of Miss Stone, though 
just what it has done has not been disclosed. 

Miss Stone’s home is in Chelsea, Massachusetts. She 
is said to be fifty-two years old, and she has been a 
missionary for more than twenty-five years. She is a 
leading member of the mission of Salonica, and is in 
charge of the work among women in that district. 
This is not her first experience with brigands, though 
she has not before been held for ransom by them. 
There seems never to have been a case before of a mis- 
sionary held for ransom. 


V ite lively interest is felt in the case of Miss 
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George Nicolay died on the day that the body of 

President Lincoln was moved to its final resting- 
place. Everybody knows of Mr. Nicolay as the pri- 
vate secretary and biographer of Lincoln. He was 
born in Bavaria in 1832, was brought to Cincinnati 
in 1838,.and lived in his boyhood in Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Illinois. The best of his schooling he 
got in Cincinnati and St. Louis. The death of his 
parents when he was about fourteen left him to shift 
for himself. He was clerk in a small store for a time, 
but when he was sixteen he began to learn the print- 
er’s trade in the oftice of a weekly paper in Pike Coun- 
ty. Illinois. There he stayed eight years, and became 
owner and editor of the paper. As an editor he car- 
ried weight and made himself important in polities. 
In the great Lincoln and Douglas campaign he sided 
with Lincoln, with whom his acquaintance then began. 
In 1856 he sold his paper and went to live in Spring- 
field, where he held a political office. There his ac- 
quaintance with Lincoln ripened into intimacy, and 
from there he went with him, in 1861, to Washington 
as one of his private secretaries, the other being Mr. 
Hay. At the beginning of President Lincoln’s second 
term he appointed Mr. Nicolay consul at Paris, and 
Mr. Hay secretary of the American Legation in the 
same capital. Mr. Nicolay lived in Paris until 1869. 
Since then he had lived in Washington, where from 
1872 till 1887 he served as a marshal of the Supreme 
Court. He and Mr. Hay early planned to write a 


I T was noted as an interesting coincidence that John 











biography of Lincoln, and began in 1874 the actual 
writing from material which they had already spent 
scme years in gathering. His part in that biography 
is Mr. Nicolay’s chief monument, and constitutes a 
very important service done by him for posterity. 
The serial publication of the work in the Century 
Magazine began in November, 1886, and continued more 
than three years. The book appeared in ten volumes 
in 1890. Mr. Nicolay and Mr. Hay also gathered and 
edited Abraham Lincoln’s Complete Works, published 
in 1894. Other considerable labors besides these Mr. 
Nicolay accomplished, and the list of his miscellaneous 
writings is long, but the great service he did for the 
world was that done in association with Mr. Hay. 
It was a service which no one else was, or ever will be. 
so well qualified to do as they were, and it was done 
with a thoroughness and skill which will cause both 
of them to be remembered as long as readers continue 
to go to the fountain-heads of history. 


cup from this country at present. He said some- 
thing the other day about President McKinley’s 
relation to the Spanish war in which the Cervera 
Memcrial Association could not coneur. A despatch 
from Binghamton says that the Association won’t send 


ke seems that Admiral Cervera is to have no loving- 


him any cup, and that the money that had been col-— 


lected to buy a cup will be returned to the givers. 

It is just as well. What the admiral said about the 
late President is not recalled, but that he should ac- 
cept the American point of view about matters relating 
to the war with Spain was not to be expected. <A 
loving-cup from America, however well intended, seem- 
ed almost sure to bring him more embarrassment than 
gratification. 
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question has been raised to a better plane by 

the participation in it of one or two army offi- 
cers who are opposed to the canteen. General A. S. 
Daggett’s letters, printed in the Army and Navy 
Journal, have been here mentioned as putting strong- 
ly the objections to the canteen. Another officer who 
opposes the canteen is Colonel P. H. Ray, commanding 
officer at Fort Snelling. Two letters of his to Dr. 
Didama of Syracuse University lately got into print. 
His experience, as he states it, is that the canteen is 
not necessary at an army post, and is often a nuisance 
in the field. _The experience at Tampa and Chicka- 
mauga should be enough, he thinks, to head off any 
future attempt to sell intoxicants in a camp of vol- 
unteers, and he will get plenty of backing in that 
opinion. As for regulars, he thinks beer is not good 
for them, and should not be provided by the govern- 
ment. His idea is to suppress and discourage the 
drinking element in the army, and to get rid of the 
hard drinkers altogether. The idea of accepting the 
canteen as the less of two evils does not commend it- 
self to him. He says that in his post there has been 


Tt newspaper discussion of the army canteen 


less drunkenness without the canteen than with it,. 


chiefly, however, ‘as a result of getting rid of some 
rough characters.” He hopes there will be no more 
legislation about the canteen, and that the whole 
matter may be settled now for good, so that conten- 
tion about it may cease. 

Colonel Ray’s opinions are based on observation and 
experience, and are worthy of respect. Any one can 
see the force of such arguments as he uses against 
the canteen. The other side of the question is well 
supported by certain statistics presented the other 
day before the American Public Health Association 
in Buffalo by Captain Edward C. Munson, Assistant 
Surgeon, U.S. A. Dr. Munson gathered these statistics 
while writing a book on military hygiene. He found 
(as quoted in the Sun) that in the six years follow- 
ing the introduction of the canteen the admissions 
to the army hospitals for alcoholism fell off 23.6 
per cent.; delirium tremens diminished 31 per cent.; 
insanity, 31.7 per cent. The annual average of con- 
victions by court martial for drunkenness fell from 
372 to 160; the rate of desertion decreased from 9 to 
4.5 per cent., and the number of soldiers depositing 
money with the paymasters increased 13 per cent. 
These statistics seem to argue strongly in favor of the 
canteen as a promoter of health and order in the 
army. Unquestionably the reason why the great ma- 
jority of officers favor the canteen is that their expe- 
rience convinces them that it diminishes drunkenness, 
betters the average of health and discipline in the 
army, and increases the soldiers’ savings. 


en 


editors and owners of the London Spectator 

since 1861. Before that he lived and labored 
for twelve years in India. For fifty years he has been 
observing and writing about the people and concerns 
of Asia in their relations to Europe. Lately he pub- 
lished a collection of these writings in a book, out of 
which it is possible to bring away some interesting 
conclusions. For nearly two thousand years Europe 
has been trying, off and on, to conquer Asia. Mr. 
Townsend thinks it is a bigger job than Europe at all 
appreciates. A lasting conquest of Asia he believes to 
be impracticable. though the whole continent is likely 
to be partitioned off to European nations to experiment 


Mi“ MEREDITH TGCWNSEND has been one of the 


with. He does not even believe that England will 
retain India. He sees no prospect that India will be 
either Anglicized or Christianized, though he makes 
some suggestions in the direction of making the labors 
of the Christian missionaries more efficient. England, 
he thinks, will give the offices in India more and more 
to natives, until presently the natives will be ruling 
the country, and the English will not be there. And 
when the English go, their works will follow them, and 
India will again be Asiatic. 

Mr. Townsend does not even believe that the Turk- 
ish Empire wiil crumble because of internal rottenness. 
He says it will last, and continue pretty strong, until 
outside forces destroy it. He dwells upon the natural 
preference of the Asiatics for despots. Law to them 
is the will of a ruler, and they respect a ruler whose 
will power is abundant, and who uses it freely as seems 
best to himself. He seems incredulous of the possi- 
bility of changing the characteristics of races. Just 
as he believes that the Asiatic will be Asiatic to the 
end, so he believes that the negro race has not in itself 
the power of rising in civilization beyond a certain 
point. The negro cannot originate like the European 
nor imitate like the Asiatic. But for the white man 
he will not advance. He is and always has been more 
or less a child. So thinks Mr. Townsend, and many 
Americans will find his opinions reasonable. 


SA. 


churches on Fifth Avenue in New York. The Brick 

Church and the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
are the richest Presbyterian churches in the country; 
are strong indeed in every way. Both have had to find 
new pastors; both succeeded with difficulty; both have 
now that work to do over again. Dr. Babcock’s death 
last spring left the Brick Church lamenting; Dr. 
Purves’s death last month leaves the Fifth Avenue pul- 
pit vacant, and has made mourners of its congrega- 
tion. 

Dr. Purves was a leader in his denomination. As 
the successor of Dr. Hall he had met successfully a 
difficult situation. He was one of the trustees of Prince- 
ton University, and a director of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and president of its Alumni Associa- 
tion. 


le seems to go very hard with the big Presbyterian 


GA. 


though, to be sure, very able men have taken se- 

riously before now scores of movements that 
came to naught. One man who is credited with hav- 
ing become an enthusiastic Zionist is Mr. Zangwill, the 
novelist. A recent despatch from London quotes him 
as expressing confidence that the charter for Palestine 
will very soon be obtained from the Sultan, if indeed 
Dr. Herzi, who has been negotiating for it, has not 
got it already. And once the charter is in hand, Mr. 
Zangwill thinks, the Zionist movement will go forward 
with vastly quickened speed, and subscriptions come 
in much bigger and faster. Mr. Zangwill’s idea is 
that the selection of colonists for the budding Jewish 
settlement must be very careful. Palestine must by 
no means be allowed to become a refuge for needy 
Jews who can’t make a living. Only skilled workmen 
should be admitted. 

The Zionists have now accumulated about a million 
dollars. Money is pretty common nowadays, and the 
Sultan always needs it. Like enough the idea either 
of selling a charter at a good price or of finding a 
profit in the increased prosperity of Palestine would 
be acceptable to him. Yet the Zionist idea seems to be 
largely based on sentiment, and the Sultan may de- 
velop a counter - sentiment which will be obstructive. 
The cry of “Jerusalem for the Jews” may not fall 
gratefully upon his ears. It is a ery that no longer 
stirs the least jealousy in Christian Europe, and yet 
it is only six centuries since the last of the crusades. 


Stic very able men are taking Zionism seriously, 


SA. 


cisco, which began on July 21, ended on October 

2, on terms arranged by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia. The strike yielded an unusual crop of vio- 
lence, assault, and murder, to the scandal and detri- 
ment of San Francisco, and to the benefit of ‘no one. 
Peace came through compromise, but so far as appears 
at this writing the strikers lost their fight, since the 
employers are to keep their non-union men and will 
not recognize the teamsters’ union except in matters 
of wages and hours. 

It has not been a good year for strikers. The big- 
gest strikes—the steel strike especially—have been ill- 
considered, and have failed. Strikes were never less 
popular than they are just now, yet there is no general 
remedy ir sight for them which is not open to dis- 
paragemeut as being probably worse than the disease. 
The latest reports from New Zealand, the utopian 
colony where arbitration is compulsory and strikes 
have been abolished, favor the expectation that the 
government will have to cut loose from the labor ques- 
tion. When the rights and expectations of every one 
have been so carefully guarded that business cannot 
be done at a profit, it becomes necessary to repeal some 
laws and make a fresh start. New Zealand is said 
to have nearly reached this point, though reports con- 
flict a good deal, and distant observers may be misled 
by them. 


Te troublesome teamsters’ strike in San Fran- 
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The Season’s Cricket 


HE English cricketers, under the 

I leadership of B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
began their matches in America 
with a game against the Philadelphia 
Colts on the grounds of the Philadelphia 
C. C. at Wissahickon Heights. The Amer- 














B. J. T. Bosanquet, of Middlesex 
Captain of the English team 


icans were a likely lot; and the combina- 
tion of eighteen players against the Eng- 
lish eleven was too much for the visitors, 
especially as the latter were not quite up 
to their true form. The Englishmen, 
while batting freely, found difficulty in 
placing their hits safely. The Colts also 
bowled well, the feature of the game 
really being the work of W. Graham, who 
sent down twelve wickets during the game 
for a total of only 63 runs. 

Following the contest with the Colts, 
the Englishmen played their first game 
with a picked American eleven, on the 
grounds of the Merion C. C. at Haver- 
ford, near Philadelphia, finishing on Mon- 
day of last week. This was really the in- 
itial test of the visitors’ ability. In the 
first inning the Englishmen ran up a 
total of 198 runs, to the Philadelphians’ 
103. This left them 95 runs to the good, 
a lead which subsequently proved suffi- 
ciently large to enable them to win. The 
home eleven, by a fine brace in the second 

















R. E. More, of Oxford 
A player of remarkable ability 


inning, succeeded in getting together a 
total ‘of 177 to the visitors’ 143, thus cut- 
ting down the final score, so that the Eng- 
lishmen won by a margin of 61 points. 
The magnificent stand of J. A. Lester, of 
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WHAT ARE THE 


“Club 
Cocktails ?”’ 


Drinks that are famous the 
world over. Made from the 
best of liquors and used 
by thousands of men and 
women in their own homes 
in place of tonics, whose 
oo is unknown. 

re they on your side- 
board? 

Would not such a drink 
put new life into the tired 
woman who has shopped 
all day? Would it not be 
the drink to offer to the 
husband when he returns 
home after his day's busi- 
ness? 

Choice of Manhattan 
Martini, Tom or Holland 
Gin, Vermouth, York or 

hisky. 
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the Philadelphia team, was largely respon- | 
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, sible for this, he making 73 runs on the 
| last day, not out when time was called. 
} Out of the total American score of 280, 







Lester made 119, which speaks volumes for 
this player's ability. 

The.English team is a representative 
ene. Several of the members oceupy im- 
portant positions in the general averages 
of that country. Bosanquet, the captain. 






















| was third in his county, Middlesex, with 
a batting average of over 39 and a total 






of 1103 runs. F. Mitchell is the champion 

batter of the champion county, Yorkshire, 
| his average being in excess of 49. He 
scored an aggregate of 1674 runs, among 
which were seven centuries. Crawford was 
fourth in Surrey; More and Dowson stand 
high: and Hallim is one of the best at 
Oxford University. 
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Mr. Poor’s New-Old 
House 


(See Double Page) 


NEW-OLD house has been made by 
taking down the party-wall between 


the historic homes of Cyrus W. and 







Kdward Field. Mr. Henry W. Poor bought 
the, houses, which are at Lexington Ave 






nue and Twenty-first Street, and planned 
to decorate them with a collection of art 
objects which he had been years in gather- 
ing. It is in the interior decoration that Ps 
the chief surprises are presented. What 
was once the old basement is now a low- 
| ceiled entrance hall. 














This great hall is supported by four 
symmetrical cipolin columns taken from 
They are known to 
be two thousand years old. If it were 
net for history, the age of the columns 
could be almost known, for the shades of 
vein the white marble have 
been exquisitely softened by the centuries. 

Wainscoting brought from a Worcester 
castle covers the walls of the dining-room 
on the right of the main hall. In one 
corner of this apartment is a shrine from 
a Byzantine temple, from the roof of 
which falls a stream of water. 

The drawing-room across the hall is 
furnished with the finest examples of the 
art of the early cabinet-makers and deco- 
rators. It is supported at the side by 
ia pillars of Connemara marble. 

In the library above, the scheme of dec- 
oration employs a wood which grows only 
upon one island of the Pacific, an acacian 
walnut of wonderful fineness. The cases 
in which the literary treasures of the 
house are stored reach to the ceiling. 

Although the atmosphere of this house 
is so distinctly artistic, there exists side 
by side with the treasures of an antique 
world every modern comfort and conven- 
ience. 


































































Fine McKinley 
Memorial 





ACK in the days of the civil war 
B the name “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” was 
synonymous with the best pictorial 
record of current happenings. This record 
is still being maintained, and this notwith- 
standing a complete revolution in illus 
trative methods, and the installation of 
entirely new processes in art production. 
The McKinley memorial number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is without doubt the 
finest single commemorative issue of a pic- 
torial paper ever published in the United 
States. It is a permanent record of the 
tragedy with its immediate consequences, 
mainly transcribed by the unimpeachable 
camera, aided wonderfully by graphic and 
condensed description. 


Not only are the sorrowful scenes of 
the funeral services in Buffalo, en route 
for the Capitol, in Washington, and in 


Canton, given, but a vast deal of supple- 


mentary information, what the new Presi- 
dent and cabinet did, how they looked, 
and all the analogous happenings and 


interests of which the limits of this notice 
forbid a mention. 

W. A. Rogers’s cover design in purple 
and black, showing the unveiling of the 
latest personality in our hall of mar- 
tyrs, is an admirable conception. The 


large double-page view of the remains 
lying in state in the rotunda of the 
Capitol is, to its very least detail, as 


well executed a plate as was ever printed. 

The effects and perspective of many of 
the smaller plates—and every one of its 
forty-four pages is richly embellished— 
are worthy of special note. A large num- 
ber of portraits and considerable “general 
matter are included in this issue, the no- 
tice of which would be incomplete with- 
out passing comment on the six-column 
editorial on the great calamity and its 
bearing upon the immediate future—a 
model of its kind in expression and quality. 

Of all the tributes called forth by the 
assassination none is more affecting or 
effective than the HArper’s WEEKLY Me- 











Kinley memorial number.—Boston Globe. 
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The Revolution and War in South America 


4 ~< a 4 4 


By Henry Loomis Nelson 








HE revolution in Colombia has lately as- 
sumed important proportions by reason of 
Venezuela’s threatened participation in it. 
It is always dangerous to predict touching 
South-American revolutions, and generally 
dangerous to accept a South-American revo- 
lutionist’s view of the character and importance of his 
own movement. Neither is it ever safe to believe what 
is announced by the enemies of the revolutionists. 
As a rule, perhaps, it may be assumed that the chances 
in a conflict are against the government. There are 
several reasons for this, the principal being that the 
man at the head of the government is always a tyrant 
in the eyes of most of his countrymen, including those 
who have put him in power, many—perhaps a majority 
—of whom are professional revolutionists; again, 
many of those who do not inevitably find the tyrant 
of to-day in their liberator of yesterday are, neverthe- 
less, nearly always ready for a change. In this in- 
stance, as in almost all South-American uprisings, we 
have the solemn assurance of the revolutionists that 
they are engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict for human 
liberty—a conflict which is to pass into history as one 
of the monumental wars for freedom against oppres- 
sion. From the other side, the existing Colombian gov- 
ernment, we are naturally told that the revolution is 
not of the slightest importance; that it is a mere 
uprising of discontented bandits who are seeking 
an opportunity to steal the people’s money and lib- 
erty. We are also told that the Liberals, so called, 
of Colombia (the rebels), the Liberals of Venezuela, 
who have recently driven out Andrade and set up 
Castro, and those of Ecuador are interested in a 
common cause, the first object of which is the over- 
throw of the Colombian government, while the ulti- 
mate object is the establishment of the Great Colombia 
which will unite again under one government the 
three most northern republics of South America. 
Bearing in mind, then, that the rumors of war and 
the stories of battle that come up to us by way 
of Curaecoa and Trinidad 
are not to be accepted at 
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The Archbishop’s House, Bogota 


The church on the mountain-top is the highest in the country 


Colombian finances have fallen into a sad state. The 
paper currency, practically irredeemable, has fallen 
so low that forty paper dollars are now equal to one 
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reported that approach to Bogota, the Colombian cap- 
ital, is uncertain. Notwithstanding the straits of the 
government and the division in the Conservative. ranks 
caused by the imprisonment of Sanclemente, and what 
is called the usurpation of Marroquin, the government 
made good headway against the rebellion, and very 
little was heard of the conflict in the United States. 

When Venezuela entered the conflict, and the rumor 
began to be heard that the Liberals of that country, 
who had driven Andrade out of the Presidency under 
the leadership of Castro, and the Liberals of Ecuador 
sympathized with the revolutionists of Colombia—that, 
in short, a war was imminent in which national boun- 
daries would be overlooked, the Liberals of the three 
countries united to fight for the establishment of the 
Great Colombia and the Conservatives of the three 
countries joined together to resist the uprising. If 
the revolution, thus enlarged into a movement to wipe 
out boundaries, should succeed, the new republic would 
be coterminous with the old Spanish colony of New 
Granada, which won its independence from Spain in 
1819. It would be a restoration of the republic founded 
by Simon Bolivar, by uniting the Presidency of Quito, 
the Viceroyalty of New Granada, and the Captaincy- 
General of Venezuela. This great republic—great at 
least in extent—was broken up by a revolution in 
1830, and the three nations now known as Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador were established. 

It is said that Castro, who is apparently a person 
of not very high moral endowments, is very desirous 
of bringing about the union of the three countries and 
the re-establishment of the single republic. It is also 
said that President Alfaro of Ecuador favors the 
union, and it is certain that the establishment of the 
Great Colombia is the desire of General Uribe, the 
leader of the Colombian rebels. Notwithstanding the 
reports as to the sympathy of the government of Ec- 
uador with the Colombian rebels, however, the state- 
ment is now made that the Marroquin government has 
received assurances from President Alfaro that Ecua- 
dor will not interfere. 

In brief, the situation 
seems to be that much 





a higher rate than the 
Colombian paper dollar, 
which is now’ worth 
about two and a half 
cents, we will simply 
take stock of the sit- 
uation, and come to an 
understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of the move- 
ment. 

The Colombian revolu- 
tion has existed in cable 
despatches for about two 
years. The party of rev- 
olutionists calls itself 
Liberal; the government 
calls itself Conservative. 
In South America these 
titles mean very little; 
they are useful, however, 
for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing one crowd 
from the other. The 
present head of the Co- 
lombian government is J. 
M. Marroquin, who was 
elected Vice - President 
when Doctor  Sancle- 








disturbance _ exists 
throughout Colombia: 
that the rebels are carry- 
ing on a guerilla warfare, 
avoiding open conflicts 
with the government 
troops. Commerce on the 
Magdalena River is dead 
for the time being. Nat- 
urally and inevitably, the 
disturbance affects the 
isthmus, but no serious 
trouble is to be feared 
there now that’ the 
United States has sent 
its ships there. We are 
at the isthmus not to 
interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of any of the 
governments involved, but 
to perform a duty with 
which we are charged by 
a treaty made, in 1846, 
with New Granada under 
which, and in considera- 
tion of certain privileges 
granted to us, we are 
bound to maintain the 








mente was elected Presi- 
dent. <A year ago in 
July, when the rebellion 
was supposed to have 
been put down, Doctor 
Sanclemente was thrown 
into prison, and Sefior Marroquin has ruled since then. 
This split in the Conservative ranks encouraged the 
rebels, who resumed hostilities. In the mean time 


At this hou 


The first Stop en route to Bogota 


se the ambassadors and their families remain while awaiting stage connections 


gold dollar; the soldiers, unpaid and hungry, prey 
upon the farmers, robbing them for food; internal com- 
munications have been interrupted, until now it is 


neutrality of the canal. 
The rebellion is greatly 
assisted by the evident 
determination of Presi- 
dent Castro to aid the 
revolutionists, and by the strong desire of all the 
Liberals of the three republics to re-create the great 
republic of Simon Bolivar. 


























A General View of Bogota 
The small white church in the centre is the only Protestant place of worship 





Group of Railway and Government Employees 


The only railroad is thirty-four miles in length 
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Practical chemists and physi- 
cians agree that pure alcoholic 
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exert a power for good, 
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eliminates the amylic alcohol, 
and as the whiskey made 
from selected grain and is care- 
fully distilled, it insures the 
richest product and an 
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HE second actual race of the series 

i was sailed on Thursday, October 3, 
the attempt on Tuesday proving a 
Although not so close as that of 
-the preceding Saturday, it was a much 
more spirited contest- There was life, 
and plenty of it, in the yachts from start 
to finish. Sir Thomas had _ been 
sented as praying for a piping 
wester,” and he got it. What he expected 


SECOND RACE 


fluke. 


the 


repre- | 
*nor’- | 


to do with it is not as much to the pur- | 


pose as what it did to him. It proved that 
the Shamrock must yield the palm to 
Columbia in any weather. 

The wind was not very strong, 
average about twelve knots, with occa- 
sional hard puffs: but it was strong 
enough for the Shamrock, which was 
forced to substitute a baby jib-topsail for 
a reaching jib-topsail before the 
mark was reached. The sea, it may be in- 
ferred, was “cup lifting,’ for though 
plentifully graced with white-caps, it had 
neither roll nor chop. The sky was 
fleecy clouds, but the sun 
shone brightly. Altogether the conditions 
made what we have been led to believe 
was an ideal Shamrock day, and yet the 
Columbia scored a decisive victory. 

The course was triangular. The first 
and second legs were easy reaches, with 
the wind in the one on the port and in 
the other on the starboard quarter, while 
the last leg was a beat to windward. 
Both yachts went to the line with club- 
topsails and reaching jib-topsails set over 
the working-sails. Barr evidently wanted 
his opponent to take the lead, for he was 
standing toward the Hook, away from the 
line, when the yachts were signalled to 
start. He stood so far that it looked for 
a time as if he might be handicapped, but 
he had a safe margin. The Shamrock 
went off soon after gun-fire, and all this 
while was tearing along with a great 
smother of foam under her lee bow and-a 
broad white trail astern. By the time 
measure she had a lead of Im. 34s. The 
Columbia also left a white wake, but did 
not make as much fuss under her bow. 

The racers were racing indeed. They 


on the 


first | 
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was afforded before a third of the leg had 
been covered. A hard puff struck the 
Shamrock and knocked her down so that 
she had to be luffed and the jib-topsail 
sheet let go. Not once during the two 
reaches did the Columbia shake her jib- 
topsail. The second leg was not sailed 
quite so fast as the first, vet both yachts 
covered the ten knots well within the 
hour. The Shamrock’s time was 54m, 4ls., 
while that of the Columbia was 54m. 17s. 
Again the latter gained, this time 24 see- 
onds, so that’ she had more than earned 
her time allowance on the two legs. 

Both yachts doused their jib-topsails 
when they hauled up on the wind for the 


beat home. They stood for a short dis- 
tance on the starboard tack, and then 
went to port, the Shamrock taking the 


initiative and the Columbia quickly fol- 
lowing. The latter was plainly pointing 
higher, and Sycamore tried to offset the 


| advantage by easing his boat and making 


| her 





were keeping the fast tug sent off to log | 


the course in plain sight, and even gain- 
ing on it, while fast leaving the body of 
the excursion fleet behind. The Columbia 


| was generally believed to be at a disad- 


vantage on this point of sailing, but the 
did not run away from her. 
For a time there was doubt as to which 
was gaining; then each seemed to be hold- 
ing its own; but finally trained eyes 
noted that the gap was closing, not rapid- 
but perceptibly. Almost as soon as 
this had become a conviction, the Sham- 
rock suddenly straightened up, shook her 
sails for a moment, showed a flash above 
her deck, swung her boom over to port. 
and, heeling over again, dashed off on the 
second leg. Just one minute and twelve 
seconds later the Columbia shook herself 
similarly. The Shamrock had made the 
first ten knots in 50m. 57s., the Columbia 
in 50m. 35s. The Columbia had gained 
22s. The Shamrock’s reputation for reach- 
ing had suffered by the test. 

The second leg was a broader reach 
than the first, but Sycamore, notwith- 
standing the perceptible approach of his 
antagonist, made no attempt to set a 
reaching jib-topsail, which was conclu- 
sive evidence that he could not carry it to 


foot faster. Thus she passed the Co- 
lumbia to windward, but when she next 
went about the Columbia reached through 
her lee. On the third tack the white 
beauty held the windward berth, and pres- 
ently also forged ahead. All was over but 
the shouting. The race was won. The 
wind hauled somewhat to the north, and 
the leg was not a dead beat to windward. 
Both vachts made it in four tacks. Had 
it been a dead beat the Columbia would 


have won by a much wider margin. As it 
was, she gained 2m. 6s. on the leg, and 
won the race by 2m. 52s. actual and 
3m. 35s. corrected time. 
THE DECIDING RACE 
The American beauty won. The Cup is 
safe. It was the closest finish ever seen in 


an international contest, the vachts being 
lapped, or, to employ the turf phrase, neck 
and neck. The Shamrock poked her bow- 
sprit first across the line, and so was the 
leader in actual time. For once in the 
history of Cup matches the American 
yacht won on time allowance. The Sham 
rock led by 2 seconds, but the Columbia 
won by 41 seconds corrected time. 


The race was exciting and changeful, 
but pretty rather than great. The wind 
was fitful, and favored by turns one 
yacht more than the other, making the 


contest a battle of skippers. 

The course was fifteen knots straight- 
away, and the wind being north-north- 
west made the race a run out and a beat 
kome. Both yachts were handicapped in 
playing for the start. They went off with 
the Columbia about 10 seconds in the 
lead. The wind was neither light enough 
nor strong enough to put her at her best. 
while the smooth sea was in favor of the 
Shamrock, and the latter gained slightly 
to the outer mark, rounding it 49 seconds 
ahead. On the wind the Columbia, helped 


by favoring puffs, speedily gained a com- 
manding lead. only to lose it by a turn 


of luck to her rival. But even adverse 
luck could not beat her. Inch by inch she 
cut off the Shamrock’s lead, until when 
at last they pointed their prows for the 
old yellow light-ship, on the starboard 
tack, she was a trifle forward of the chal- 
lenger’s bow. Neither could fetch the line, 
and when they went about the Shamrock 
was so near the light-ship she had to make 
a pilot’s luff to clear it. The Columbia, at 
the windward end, went over with a good 
full, and lapped her adversary at the crit- 














advantage. Indeed, confirmatory evidence _ ical moment. W. E. SIMMONS. 


























W.W. Ladd, Jr. 
Named for Comptrolier 


Tammany Candidates for 








Edward M. Shepard 


Named for Mayor 











George M. Van Hoesen 


Named for President of the Board 
_ of Aldermen 


Office 
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Financial 


Redmond, High Grade 
Investment 
BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST.,N. ¥ } 
List of current offerings sent on application 
Transact a general banking business 


Receive deposits subject to draft Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail 


etc Securt 


Members 


roads, street railways, 
ties bought and sold on commission. 


New York Stock Exchange 


gas companies, 


ot 


Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Traveller 
Letters of Credit. Collec 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


| 204 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill, 


30 Coleman gg 
London, 


RUBBER 
HORSE 
SHOE. 


The greatest improvement the world has yet ev 
for the benefit of the horse. Costs a little more at 
frst than a steel shoe, but cheaper in the end be 
causeit wears longer. Makes slipping impossibie, and 
deadens the jar of the pavement, doubling the length 
of a horse’s service. 








—————————— a Tp 
AKROA. O10 





olved 


OF A NEW 
COMPOSITION 
OF RUBBER 


WHICH WEARS 
BETTER 
THAN 





them on for and you will be 
»btain the m from his jobber 

or direct from us, r free Booklet * Horse Sense on 

Horses Feet. Invaluable tor every horse owner. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER €0., 10 Finn Street, Akron, 0. 


See that your horseshoer puts 
astonished at the results, 














re 
° 

Languages Taught by Mail 
with the ald of the phonograph. Only suc ce ssful 
method, Specially written I. 
Textbooks teach you to BS, and 
understand the language. The n 
tive teacher’s voice, through 

he Edison Standard Phono- 
graph, teaches the exact pro- 
nunciation, Freneh, Spanish 
or German. Circular free, 
International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 1159, Scranton, Pa.* 






















OT an ordinary 
suspender 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


has a principle of its own. Refuse 

imitations. If it has“ President” 

on the buckles it's genuine. Trim- 

mings can not rust. Solid every- 

where, 50 cents, or by mail. 

©. A. EDGARTON MF@, CO, 
Bex 271, Shirley, Mana, 
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AN INEFFECTIVE MASK 
Tiger: ‘‘ Nobody knows it’s me!” 





Harper’s Weekly 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





“A Barrel of Monkeys” 


could not afford more fun than our new puzzle, 


: ‘The Changing Faccs. 


9” 


It will amuse you and entertain your friends, 
and keep you puzzling for hours. 


INGENIOUS. MYSTERIOUS. 





$$665664664669 


CLEVER. 


FREE for 2c. Stamp to cover cost of mailing. 





DEPARTMENT H., 


ADDRESS, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Cr. 


PROPRIETORS OF WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 








/ | _ EARL & WILSON'S 


& f/_OLLARS CUFESBSHRI 


‘| BEST IN THE WORLD. 


GOLF :2.2,3: 


For October 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


t 
25 a copy 








| Life is Uncertain 


but Life Insurance is not, and it is the 


ESTRENGTHOF ‘7° 


only way by which you can give your 4 GIBRALTAR 
e e e e se AL mi Py 
uncertain life a definite and certain value. Yo 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
Address Dept. T. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, THE PRUDENTIAL HOME OFFICE, 


President. 





Insurance Company of America 





Newark,N.J. 














We have pre- 
pared an illustra- 
ted booklet, 
describing many 


The faultless light 


for home use. 


Welsbach 


Soft, brilliant and 


tyl d 
steady. Adds the oo 
; patterns of 
finishing touch to Welsbach Lamps 


costing from 
5 to 50 dollars. 
We will mail 
you a copy if 
you will send 


a well-furnished 
home. Burns 


any kind of gas, 


artificial or us your address. 
natural, and Welsbach 

Company 
costs but a trifle Factories : 


Gloucester, N. J. 
to operate. 























Chicago, ‘) 


= 


From ‘‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1901 
“Tn the great Chicago Public Library, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is called for by 
more readers than any other weekly, 
and HARPER’S MAGAZINE by more 

readers than any other magazine.” 
































“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE."—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





